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The Northern English 
Cathedrals. 


N two triplets Mr. Murray 
hasarrangedthenorthern 
cathedrals to form two 
volumes corresponding in 
size and appearance with 
the rest of his cathedral 
handbooks. York, Ripon, 
and Carlisle make the 
first triplet; Darham, 
Chester, and Manchester 
the second.* 

There are two modes 
of proceeding open to 
the handbook historian 
or archzologist, as well 
as to the writer of history 
on a larger scale. He 
may either take up his 
subject from the most 
remote period of its exist- 
ence, and trace its course 
downwards to our own 
time; or he may start 
with it from the present 
day, and wind it upwards 
to its earliest antiquity. 
Both courses have been 

pursued by historians and genealogists, and have 

had their partisans. Mr. King, the compiler of 








* Handbook to the Cathedrals of England. Northern 
Division, Part I. York, Ripon, Carlisle. Part II. 
Durham, Chester, Manchester. With illustrations. 
London John Murray, Albemarle-street. 1869. 





the Handbook before us, has chosen the former 
method in his treatment of the six cathedrals | 
under notice. The dissimilitude in the aspect 
of the several buildings he has described, how- 
ever, would impart startling differences to the 
impressions they produced on those who looked 
upon them, even if the facts in their histories 
were identical, instead of the mere manner of 
relating them being methodically the same. 
Looking at the first triplet, it is impossible not 
to be struck with the marked distinctions in the 
character of the three buildings. A glance at 
the illustrations we are enabled to reproduce 
will explain this.* First, there is York, laden 
as richly with ornamentation as an Oriental 
poem with metaphor; languid almost with 
wealth, luring with sumptuousness. Then there 
is Ripon, bold, bald, severe; conceived, those 
who looked upon it for the first time might 
exclaim, in the brain of an ascetic. Portions 
in each building, doubtless, could be picked 
out to neutralise this generalisation; such as 
the north and south transepts at York, which 
are as early as the west front at Ripon, or the 
two easternmost bays of Ripon choir, which are 
as choicely sufficing as some parts of Carlisle ; 
but these are their leading characteristics. Thus, 





it comes to us, there is more Perpendicular work 
at York than in the other structures; most 
Transitional and Early English at Ripon; and 
that we are most struck with the Decorated work 
at Carlisle. Nevertheless, York is as ancient 
as Ripon, both retaining fragments of Saxon 
work ; both are of older foundation than Carlisle, 
where, however, there is plenty of Norman work. 
Again, there is as great a distinction in the 
general aspect of the other three northern 
cathedrals, Durham, Chester, and Manchester. 
Durham, a bleached grey in tone, with black and 
green streaks and weather-stains upon it indamp, 
shady corner-places, is massy, sturdy, yet precious 
with stern enrichment ; an exaltation of Norman 
art-power. Chester is more lightsome ; reddish, 
neither hard, nor finical, nor coarse ; but inviting, 
reassuring, refreshing; albeit, it is scarcely to 








* See p. 4:6. 
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CHESTER CATHEDRAL: CHOIR. 


be seen otherwise than in snatches, from the 
crowding of houses around it; and Manchester 
is but a ripe, pliant Perpendicular church that is 
only a cathedral by architectural courtesy. 
Hence, there can be but little chance of a charge 
of sameness being brought against the narrator 
of the chief facts in the histories of these build- 
ings, let the order in which he marshals them be 
ever so alike; and the facilities for contrast and 
reference which an identical arrangement confers 
are not to be overlooked. 

Without finding any fault, therefore, with the 
manner of the Handbook, we will proceed to 
notice a few points respecting portions of the 
various fabrics that are open-to question. We 
will begin with Ripon crypt. It would have 
been well if the position of this with reference 
to the rest of the building had been shown upon 
the plan. There is a plan of the crypt, and the 
entrance to it is marked on the plan of the 
cathedral; but its position beneath the upper 
structure is left toguess-work. If this had been 
shown, the point we are about to discuss would 
probably have struck others besides ourselves, 
Now, this hidden, hoary, priceless relic of Chris- 
tian architecture in Saxon times, corresponds in 
age and general characteristics with that at 
Hexham; and the two taken together should 
yield us a clear and certain evidence of the 
ordering of the rites or ceremonies performed in 
them. At Hexham, it is plain that in rebuild. 
ing the Abbey Church the new fabric was 
planned with special regard to the position of 
the ancient crypt in relation to it. A more 
scrutinising reference to the plan of Hexham, 
mentioned by the writer, as consulted by him, 
published in Mr. Walbran’s account of the fabric, 
in Raine’s Priory of Hexham, edited for the 
Surtees Society, which plan was the result 
of a special survey made by Mr. F. R. Wilson, 
would have shown that the crypt stands due 
east and west in the centre of the commence- 
ment of the extreme eastern end of the nave; 
and that there are three sets of steps and pas- 
sages to it; one on the south side, for the pri- 
vate use of the priest, to descend from the tran- 
sept directly into the martyrium below ; a second 
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exactly in the centre of the nave, for the descent 
of the faithful, who, when at the base of the 
steps found themselves immediately in front of 
the door of entrance, whence they could view the 
relics without being permitted to enter the 
chapel; and a third, on the north side, for 
their ascent, without confusion, into the north 
transept. When dealing with Ripon, this 
arrangement is lost sight of; only two sets of 
steps are shown; and although the site of the 
third staircase is, doubtless, discoverable, no 
search has been made for it. The writers, how- 
ever, quoted by Mr. King, have also failed to see 
the connexion between this relic and the old 
order in which it was: visited, and its relation 
to the rest of the building. In any future 
edition we recommend the insertion, if only 
by dotted lines, of the plan of the crypt 
upon that of the cathedral, to show its exact 
position. It would add much to the in- 
terest of these crypts if we could learn parti- 
culars of the relics that were placed in them by 
Wilfred, or preserved in them afterwards, the 
sanctity of which, doubtless, led to the conserva- 
tion of these rude places, mere cells,—that at 
Hexham being only 13 ft. 4 in. by 8 ft., and that 
at Ripon, 11 ft. 3. in by 7 ft. 9 in.,—in the face 
of the sumptuous rebuilding of the fabrics 
abovethem. Mr. Walbran, referring to the state- 
ment, in Prior Richard’s “ History of Hexham,” 
that Wilfred constructed crypts, underground 
oratories, and winding pas below his 
edifice at that place, thinks it likely that at a 
fature day the crypt which has been already 
discovered will be found to communicate with 
another. We do not follow him in this expecta- 
tion; for we consider Hexham crypt complete in 
itself, and that its position in relation to the 
edifice above, with that of the flights of steps 
with which it is provided, explains to us with 
curious exactness the ordering of the manner in 
which it was served by the priest and frequented 
by the people. The crypt at Ripon was, most 
likely, served and visited in the same manner ; 
but of this there would be no doubt if we found 
that there was a third flight of steps leading 
down to it from the centre of the eastern end of 
the nave to face the west end, as at Hexham. 

Then we cannot agree with the writer and 
his authorities, who affirm that the Galilee at 
Durham was intended for a lady-chapel. This 
could never have been the case. We quote our 
author :— 

* Bishop Hugh de Puiset (1153—1195) commenced (how 
soon after his elevation to the see we are not told) a ‘new 
work,’ eager 4 intended for a lady-chapel, at the east 
end of the cathedral. Marble columns and bases were 
brought from beyond sea; but the walls had scarcely 
begun to rise when ruinous fissures appeared in them, a 
* manifest sign that the work was not acceptable to God, 
or to His servant Cuthbert.’ The cause was no doubt the 
same defective foundation which, in the course of the next 
century, produced the subsidence of the walls of the choir 
apse, and the ‘impending ruin’ of its vault. Abandon- 
ing his first intention, therefore, Bishop Hugh (no doubt 
using the materials collected for his eastern pach began 
another ‘ work’ at the west end, ‘into which women might 
lawfully enter ;’ so that, although they could not be allowed 
pay to approach the more holy:places, they might 

erive some comfort from the distant contemplation of 
them. This work was the existing Galilee, so called from 
a reference to ‘ Galilee of the Gentiles,’. as somewhat less 


sacred than the rest of the cathedral, But it was spe- 
cially intended that it should serve as a lady-chapel.” 


It is impossible that a portion of the edifice» 
“less sacred than the rest,” could have been in* 
tended for a lady-chapel,. then deemed the 
very centre or core of sanctity. There: are 
foreign examples of parent monasteries inthe 
same position that tell us precisely its use; 
and the intercourse with Continental ecclesias+ 
tical establishments was too intimate and con- 
stant for us to refuse to accept their solution of 
the question. Abbatial churches of the order 
of Cluny possessed ante-churches, or» closed 
porches, exactly like this Galilee, Abt Cluny, 
Tournus, and Vézelay are corresponding ex- 
amples. And in the ancient pontifical of Chalon- 
sur-Sadne their purpose is thus deseribed :— 
In quibusdam ecclesiis sacerdos in aliquo altari 
foribus prowimiori celebrat missam, jussu episcopi, 
penitentibus ante fores ecclesiw constitutis. In 
the earliest Christian ages we. know converts 
were baptised in or near the porch, as not 
worthy to enter the sacred edifice. till that rite 
was performed. But as the new faith prevailed 
over the face of the land, and only infamts re- 
quired baptism, these less.saered places:.then 
received p-nitents and pilgrims, In theabbey 
churches of the order of Clany;they were dedi- 
cared to the Archangel St. Michael. That at 
Tournus, divided, as at Durham, into a nave 
with two aisles, and opening into the main 
building in precisely the same manner, is 
of eleventh-century work; that at Vézelay, 


on a still grander scale, with galleries, dates 
from the middle of the twelfth century ; that at 
the mother church, Cluny, was built by the 
twentieth abbot, Roland I., in 1220. This 
last has a triforium. The Cistercians also 
provided ant-églises to some of their churches, 
but the peculiar severity of their order pre- 
vented them from aiming at the luxury of the 
Clunisiennes, and their porches accordingly were 
less spacious, low, and simple. Any one fa- 
miliar with French architecture and archeology 
would see at a glance that the same currents of 
events and feeling in matters of ecclesiastical 
usage and discipline that prompted the renewal 
and erection of these vast vestibules, or ant- 
églises, in the one country, must have been the 
occasion of their construction in the other, in 
the rare instances when the necessary funds 
admitted of the outlay. Those to whom the 
subject is yet unknown land we would refer to 
M. Viollet-le-Duc’s elaborate illustrated ar- 
ticle on Porches fermés, Ant-églises, ou Narthez, 
in his Dictionnaire Raisonné. The Durham Ga i- 
lee may have been eventually used for a lady- 
chapel, but could not have been built for one. 
And whilst we are recalling the magnificence of 
Durham, the grandeur of its spaciousness, and 
majesty of its; vistas, we must add a word of 
entreaty. The writer says :— 

** And although the eye is now drawn up the long vista 


to the altar-screen, and beyond it to the windows of the 
nine altars, it is much to be desired that a screen be- 


and we must say of the illustrations generally 
that they are admirably executed. Care, too, 
has been taken that the specialities of each 
building should be impressed upon the possessors 
of the Handbook, that they may not fail to see, 
exactly what they will be asked whether they 
have seen, on their return from their visit of 
inspection. At York they are reminded of the 
ancient Early English stained glass filling the 
Five Sisters; that of the Perpendicular period 
in the eastern aisle of the south transept; the 
fourteenth-century Decorated glass in the nave 

the great west window, filled with glass at the 
expense of Archbishop Melton, 1338 ; the glass in 
the vestibule of the chapter-house,—“ Ut Rosa 
flos florum sic est domus ista domorwm ;”—and 
that of the great east window, second only to 
that at Gloucester in the world. The Gloucester 
window is not so high, but it is wider, the 
respective dimensions being, Gloucester 72 ft. 
by 38 ft., York 78 ft. by 33 ft. At York, too, 
they are reminded that the earliest brass of an 
ecclesiastic, save that of Richard de Hakebourne 
in the chapel at Merton College, Oxford, is to be 
seen. The fragment of Saxon work in the crypt 
is duly pointed out, as also are the treasures of 
the record-room, vestry, and treasury. In the 
vestry are the Horn of Ulphus, made of an 
elephant’s tusks, and carved with beaked and 
winged beasts, and others with foliated tails 
after the manner of the early Apulian sculptures, 
which was lost in the civil wars, but restored by 





tween the nave and choir, such as that at Hereford or at 
Lichfield, ‘should replace the heavier erection of Bishop 
Cosins, removed in 1846. Such a screen, whilst it would | 
add to the beauty and intricacy of this great view, would 
neither interfere in reality with its extent, nor in any wa: 
prevent the use of the nave for congregational purposes.” 
We would urge, should a screen be ever deter- 
mined upon, that those who sit at the council 
should see that it be light and low, if they are 
not able to overrule the proposal altogether. 

Looking over the plan of the conventual 
buildings, which, with that of the cathedral 
adjoining, is a reduction from Mr. Gordon Hill’s 
plan in the Journal of the Archzxological Asso- 
ciation, we perceive that we can scarcely endorse 
the assignment made of several parts of the 
edifice. A room between the south transept and 
the chapter-house, said by Mr. Hills to be the 
ancient sacristy in the great parent establish- 
ments in France, is occupied as a small library, 
sometimes, as at Clairvaulx, having a portion 
partitioned off, in which the monks could 
deposit their books; and a room south of the 
chapter-house, stated by Mr. Hills to be, with two 
others adjoining it, ‘‘of uncertain appropriation,” 
is generally used abroad as the monks’ parlour. 
Where, too, could the calefactorium be if not in 
one of these rooms of uncertain appropriation ? 
Again, the spacious double-aisled vaulted apart- 
ment forming the south side of the cloister, 
Mr. Hills calls cellars which had _ refectories 
over them. In foreign ancient examples this is 
the position of the refectories, which have dor- 
mitories over them; and we submit this noble 
apartment is the refectory. Still we fully admit 
Mr. Hills’s knowledge of these matters. 

The feature of a catalogue in the Handbook 
of the chief relics in the sacristies and libraries 
of the cathedrals is a good one; for it makes it 
into a popular terrier, and will surely be useful 
as a cure for negligence and a preventive to 
abstractions. The days when nursemaids were 
allowed to cut out the illuminations from the 
choicest manuscripts in the Durham library, to 
amuse Dr. Dobson’s children, are past; but it is 
not so long ago since some of the ancient pin- 
nacles at York Cathedral were taken down and 
made into a grotto, poor spectral things being put 
in their place ; nor have many seasons come round 
since.the jewelled effect of the ancient stained 
glass at York was utterly altered in the interior, 
and altogether withdrawn and effaced on the 
exterior, by the glazing in of an outer layer of 
coarse sea-green glass, whereby, too, the richness 
formerly produced by the depth of the mullions 
is also lost. The figures in the niches on the 
different stages of the tower at Darham are not 
to be compared, we may. say here, with the 
ancient ones they have recently replaced. 

The plans of these six northern cathedrals are 
all drawn to one. seale, 100 ft. to lin. By this 
ement it is-easy forany one.to see ata glance 
that Yorkis the largest of themall; Darham follow- 
ing.itedimensions very closely when the Galilee. 
is iucladed in the measurement. Then Chester 
takes its place, Ripon follows, and Carlisle 
takes precedence of Manchester, narrowly, in 
length. The different periods of the various 
portions of the structures are all clearly indi. 


the Lords Fairfax ; a carved oak chest of early 

fifteenth-century work; a silver pastoral staff; 

the mazer bowl, of dark-brown wood, with a silver 

rim and‘silver feet of cherubs’ heads, on which . 
is written ‘‘ Recharde arche beschope Scrope 

grantis on to alle tho that drinkis of this cope 

x dayis to pardune; Robart Gubsune Beschope 

musin grantis in same forme afore saide x dayis 

to pardone, Robart Strensalle;” three silver 

chalices, wlth patens; three rings taken from 

the tombs of Archbishops Greenfield, Sewall, 

and Bowet; and an ancient installation chair,— 

an interesting collection, but one of absurd 

poverty compared with the possessions of the 
treasury in the days of old. 

At Ripon people used to be shown the crypt 
beneath the chapter-house, fall of bones, arranged 
almost in a fancy-work pattern. These have 
been buried ; but there are still some curiosities 
to be seen. “In the pinnacle of the south-east 
buttress is a remarkable place of concealment, 
or perhaps of imprisonment. (Every religious 
house had its “laterna,” or prison, for refractory 
members. Sometimes, as at Fountains, there 
were several, of different degrees of severity.) 
On getting to the head of the stairs, which wind 
up the buttress, no opening is seen; but when 
what appears to be the roof is pushed against, a 
trap-door opens, through which the prisoner 
might be thrust into his narrow quarters. By 
the side of the staircase turret, is a garde-robe 
seat, inserted within the battlement of the roof 
of the ‘‘ Lady-loft.” At Ripon there is more 
ancient woodwork to be seen than glass, though 
there are some roundels containing heads of 
saints preserved in the library, that were once 
in the east window, and since then in the 
westernmost window of the south aisle. The’ 
chief of the ancient woodwork is in the choir. 
There is a quantity of tabernacle work. The 
carved subsellia of the stalls bear the dates 
1489 and 1494, and the finials are remarkable. 
* In front of the bishop’s stall is an elephant, with 
a ‘castle’ on his back, in which are fighting 
men,—one throwing a stone, another behind with 
ahorn. The finial of the opposite stall, on the 
north side, has a very grotesque monkey. The 
subsellia are good and well carved. The spies 
with grapes; Sampson with the gates of Gaza; 
a fox preaching to geese; and a griffin among 
rabbits, one of which has been seized, whilst the 
rest are escaping into their holes, are especially 
noticeable,” says the Handbook. The two 
easternmost stalls have pierced quatrefoils with 
sliding covers, which, when opened, afford a view 
of the high altar. At Carlisle, over and above 
the general interest in the exquisite architec- 
ture, and the special interest in the Decorated 
east window, one of the most beautiful in the 
kingdom, we find the leading distinctive charac- 
teristic to) be provision for turning the church 
into a:border:fortress, it being, as has been said 
of Darhany— 


‘* Half house of God, half castle ’gainst the Scot.” 
Speaking of the south transept, Mr. King men- 


tions,—“ In the wall between the aisle and the 
chapel is a pointed doorway, formerly opening 








cated, with a key of reference on all the plans; 


on a well, which was closed during the late 
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restérations. The water was raised by a wind- 
lass, and the arch was protected by a door, with 
a massive bar. A similar well, regularly formed, 
and with sides of squared stone, exists in the 
north transept, but has long been covered. 
Besides supplying water for the use of the 
church, such wells may have been of especial 
service in border churches, which, like this of 
Carlisle, served as places of'refuge for the in- 
habitants in case of sudden alarm or foray.” 
On the capitals of the eastern arch over the 
Norman piers of the tower, are carved the 
badges of the dominant family in the north, the 
Percy crescent and fetterlock, probably from the 
circumstance of Hotspur having been Governor 
of Carlisle and Warden of the Marches at the 
time of the repair of the fabric; and on 
the west side of the tower are badges of 
two other families, scarcely less famous, the 
Dacres and Nevilles. The nave of this cathedral 
is made into a parish church, in which, as the 
Handbook reminds us, the great romancist of 
the North, Sir Walter Scott, was married to 
a Charlotte Carpenter, December 24th, 
1797. 

Durham, in the account of which, we have 
reason to know, special care has been taken 
with special result,—the coaly city being a nest 
of antiquaries, and the chiefs among them, the 
Rev. W. Greenwell and Mr. W. H. D. Long- 
staffe, having been consulted, is remarkable, 
first, for its site. Only Lincoln and Ely are 
equally fortunate in this particular. Another 
extrinsical source of interest beyond the power- 
fraught architecture are the robes and relics 
taken from the coffin of St. Cuthbert. A Saxon 
stole and maniple of flat gold thread, wrought 
with figures with coloured silks, are identified as 
the gifts of Athelstan, in 934, when he visited 
the shrine of the saint at Chester-le-Street. 
They are about 24 in. wide, and at the ends are 
the words Alfled fiert precepit, and Pio Episcopo 
Frithestano. The stole, now in five pieces, had 
a central quatrefoil, inclosing a lamb, with the 
inscription Agnz Di, with full-length figures of 
prophets on either side of it; and the maniple, 
in the centre, has an outstretched hand pro- 
trading from a cloud, with the inscription 
Deaxtera Di and figures of saints on either side. 
Part of a girdle and two bracelets are of a 
similar age. It is somewhat curious that accu- 
rate drawings have never been made of these 
relics of the early English embroidery that once 
enjoyed so extensive a fame. The gold cross, of 
Saxon workmanship, with twelve garnets down 
each arm, one at each angle, and a large central 
one, that lay on the breast of the saint, is also 
among these relics. The manuscripts in this 
library descended from the monastery to the 
chapter, and are still both numerous and im- 
portant, notwithstanding the ravages of care- 
lessness and destructiveness. Anglo-Irish and 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels are among them, and one 
copy of the Gospels, in majuscule letters, tradi- 
tion says is the handwriting of Bede. 

At Chester may be seen in the cloisters, at 
the south end of the west walk, a few of the 
Carrels in which the monks studied. These 
small inclosures were common to all or most 
cloisters, but have disappeared in too many in- 
stances. But there are examples yet standing 
at Gloucester and at Worcester. An almonry, 
Containing the books in most frequent use, was 
placed against the cloister wall at Durham, 
Opposite the carrels. At Clairvaulx, an apart- 
ment between the south transept and chapter- 
house was provided for the deposit of the books 
most in use, divided from the small library 
behind it. The stone pulpit, with its arcaded 
staircase in the thickness of the wall, in the 
refectory at Chester, is also not to be passed 
over, though not belonging to the cathedral 
itself. Only the pulpit in the refectory at 
Beaulieu, Hampshire, is to be compared to this. 
The stained glass here is of different degrees of 
merit, and all modern. In the vestry, however, 
is some beautiful early ironwork. 

_At Manchester, there is some good Perpen- 
dicular woodwork in the choir, tablenacling, 
bench-ends, finials, stall-arms, and misereres, 
with small figures of angels, and others of apes 
and foxes. The opening into the Late Per- 
pendicular lady-chapel—now called the Chetham 

hapel, because: Humphrey Chetham, a Tudor 
Manchester manufacturer and worthy, lies buried 
there—is of a much earlier character, suggest- 
ing that the remains of some previous building 
may have been used in its formation. And here, 
too, oceurs one of those trifles of old times that 
we occasionally meet with in ancient buildings,’s 
monumental rebus. The first warden of the 








college was John Huntingdon, who built the 
choir, 1422—1458. On either side of the arch 
opening into this chapel is a rebus upon his 
name, copied from shields in the spandrels of 
the choir-roofs,—a hunter, with a stag and 
horned ram, and a man drawing liquor froma 
tun. 

Mr. Murray has materially assisted a popular 
and rightful appreciation of our cathedrals by 
his Handbooks, and, consequently, has helped, 
in a corresponding degree, the great work of 
conservatism that should be the order of the 
day. And he has done more ; for he has placed 
in the hands of the archeologist and architec- 
tural student a work of easy reference that may 
generally be depended upon for its facts. 








ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


Wir# no intention of giving a full and correct 
account of all the many capital pictures that this 
year’s show at the Royal Academy includes, we 
resume noting some of the most noticeable.* A 
clever and singular production tells that Mr. J. 
E. Hodgson has travelled far for his subject, and 
very forcibly shows that he is not likely to 
become a mannerist farther than his admirably 
honest method of depiction will gain for him the 
title. An“ Arab Storyteller” (15) amusing a 
very attentive audience, grouped in semicircular 
line, with some narrative of absorb:ng interest, 
has afforded him an opportunity of recording how 
closely he has studied the people, their habits, 
customs, and costumes, outside or inside the gate 
of Tangiers: a testimony to his observation is 
provided in the variety of character and expres- 
sion he has been able to impart to so many dusky 
faces ; and some proof of the scene being a faith- 
fultranscriptfrom fact exists in its unexaggerated 
yet peculiar naturalness. 

A similar style of straightforward manipula- 
tion belongs to Mr. D. W. Wynfield. No 
executive dash is added to the charms of “ The 
Rich Widow,” who can boast of a sufficiency 
already, for she is “ young, beautiful, and a great 
fortune,” and beset by such admirers as her 
several attractions would allure (86); some as 
good-looking as herself and nearly as young, 
others older, and one very old, whose great 
advantage it is to wear royalty-conferred deco- 
ration. Fine painting is the chief recommen- 
dation of this work; for it means no more in 
subject than a clustering of bees would round 
a honey-jar. A second example by the same 
artist is still more convincing of the great 
worth a knowledge of the resources of colour- 
arrangement bestows: “My Lady’s Boudoir” 
(44) is resplendent with its tastefully ex- 
pended wealth. The fair occupant of this 
gorgeous retreat is pouring water into a china 
vase, preparing it for the reception of flowers ; 
draped in white she looks the pearl of a 
woman she doubtless is, with a gold setting 
from a Japanese screen against which she 
stands; a tablecloth, rich in its dyes, and a 
velvet chair, assist in this chromatic success, 
simple enough in its constituent materials, but 
extraordinary in their combination. Mr. J. H. 
Archer’s children are, at least, a hundred years 
older than they used to be; and irstead of play- 
ing at cards, they are playing at soldiers. A 
Royalist family are being drilled by the eldest 
boy of them, and are marching on in steady de- 
termination “Against Cromwell” (77). This, 
like all Mr. Archer’s pictures of child-life, is 
very agreeable in its simplicity of treatment, 
and an excellent painting. Technical merit— 
more especially with regard to the landscape 
that is the scene of the tragic occurrence—dis- 
tinguishes Mr. Archer’s principal contribution 
that illustrates the ballad of “ Fair Helen of Kir- 
connel,’ who died in shielding her lover from 
the shot of his rival (129); though the figures 
are rather too tame aud common in aspect and 
action to give fall dramatic interest to so ro- 
mantic an incident, it is a fine picture. 

Mr. Poole’s version of “The Prodigal Son,” 
denotes his contrition (140), with some want oi 
academic proficiency on the part .of this able 
artist to make the figurative lesson as strong as 
the circumstantial—for the landscape is the 
fine portion of his rendering of the parable. Mr. 
Poyuter’s shows his Return and affectionate For- 
giveness (100), with the father and son well repre- 
sented so far as good drawing and sound paintiny 
are concerned ; and Mr. Gale’s his joyous Wel- 
come celebrated by Feasting and Merrymaking 
(899), very carefully and perspicuously told. 





'* See: pp. 857, 381,'397, ante. 





Mr. 'W. B. Richmond is a new aspirant for 
such high honours as few are competent to 
snatch, as few are earnest and patient enough 
to wait for. There is evidence of rare gifts and 
advance in their cultivation to justify a belief 
that the classic composition, entitled “A Pro- 
cession in Honour of Bacchus at the Time 
of the Vintage” (277), is the precursor of 
such productions as will help to dignify the 
English School of Art. Greek art, that in its 
perfection of form.is the acme of what can be 
attained in comprehending all that is to be 
imitated in dead stone of breathing human 
nature, may safely be accepted as the best 
exemplary of that form that wears a likeness to 
Him that made it. The older man becomes, 
the farther removed from origin he is. We 
honour Mr. W. B. Richmond for his high aspira- 
tions, and bid him God’s speed in his efforts to 
achieve. “A disputed Boundary” (319) is an 
excellent illustration, furnished by Mr. E. Nicol, 
of man’s disposition to quarrel over an ‘inch, 
perhaps, of questioned right: he has never 
painted anything better than the two Irish 
tenants at ‘loggerheads about a hedge and a 
ditch grievance. 

Mr. Pettie paints, from Shakespeare’s deserip- 
tion, “The Disgrace of Cardinal Wolsey,” or 
rather the cardinal’s conviction of his own fall 
(130). The likeness of Wolsey does not tally 
with that’ by which he is most readily recog- 
nised ; no trace is left of the indomitable will 
and unbounded arrogance of the man,— 

“ Ever ranking 

Himself with princes; one that by suggestion 

Tied ali the kingdom ;” 
but he is here, too soon represented as “an old 
man, broken with the storms of state.” His 
mild, undemoiistrative appearance, however, is 
in favourable contrast with the more exaggerated 
action of the Duke of Norfolk, who is making 
sarcastic obeisance as he takes his leave. ‘ The 
Gambler’s Victim” (444)—too sleepy and tired 
now that the excitement of play is over, and too 
much overcome by the fumes of the wine that 
has assisted it, to be conscious of or to care 
much for what the game has cost him—is very 
cleverly represented by Mr. Pettie in a smaller 
picture, wherein the plucked pigeon is making 
his ‘uncertain way along a wing-wall from the 
downier birds that are feathered at his expense. 

With crowds about to suggest the appalling 
nature of such an event, Mr. L. J. Pott’s ex. 
citing representation of a “ Fire at a Theatre” 
(2), cannot come under the category of “ pleasing 
pictures,” although it is always pleasant to note 
heroism, and there could never have been a 
louder or better-mérited outburst of applause to 
greet the clown’s “Here we are,” than when, 
half-choked with the smoke, and more than well 
warmed to his work after many a tumble, he 
restores to its anxious mother a baby it was not 
in his part to sit upon. The catastrophe has 
happened behind the’scenes: it is to be hoped 
that the actors, to whom “All the world’s a 
stage,” found their safe exits-as surely as their 
entrances ; but it is such a catastrophe as the 
whole seven ages may become dreadfully in- 
terested in ; fur children in arms are not inad- 
missible everywhere, and from Exeter Hall to a 
“penny gaff,’ the chances are, death against 
life at very long odds. 

It is a relief to find well-imitated’ water so 
close to its adversary, such as runs “ Under the 
Walls of Maestricht,” and floats a canal-boat, that 
Mr. C. N. Henry depicts:so really (4). Mr. G. A. 
Storey is more perfectly satisfactory in his 
portrait-compositions of “ Sister” (7) and two 
little well-behaved brothers “ Going to School” 
(27), than in apostrophizing Sterne’s lesson on 
the value of flattery that “The Old Soldier” 
had learned to such good purpose as a means of 
levying black mail from fair females by defending 
their own opinions against the invasion of dark 
doubts. But his “fair charitable” looks too 
traly good and humane; her eyes far too sweetly 
bright to leave her at all a likely subject to be 
affected favourably by such gratuiteus- and 
gratuity-seeking acknowledgment. She is very 
pretty and innocent ‘as she stands in the bright 
morning sunshine, helping very much, with the 
help of a well-painted background, to make “ the 
old soldier”? an agreeable as well as a humorous 
picture (62) 

Mr. F. Sandys has shown how nearly he can 
approach the desideratam of making a portrait 
a valuable work of art, and apart from such 
worth, its close resemblance to the portrayed 
must have the effect of securing for it a very 
general appreciation. As a thoroagh example of 
the painter’s chief excelleuce, the perfection of 
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minute finish in his adopted view of copyism,— 
his “ Portrait of an Elderly Lady” (714) may chal- 
lenge comparison with the more astonishing dis- 
play of it in “ Medea” (99) ; for there has been 
less Jatitude for forcing into excessive brilliancy 
everything coloured to a gem-like lustre. The 
lady’s mourning habiliments of vividly-white 
and jet-black crape have failed to detract from 
the purity of complexion and life-likeness of the 
face, but have made it necessary to emphasize 
colour, even in this case, to an unnatural 
brightness. 

Unless to reach the extreme of possible finish, 
and in ne plus ultra intensity, be but one and 
not the only aim, there may be some doubt 
whether any other end is attained than to create 
wonder at workmanship; and more doubt if 
excessive elaboration be not the means some- 
times of destroying the propriety of appearances 
rather than assisting it. There is nothing at all 
mysterious in the presentation of the sorceress 
“ Medea” engaged in mixing a spell-broth from 
the most innocuous of ingredients, so far as may 
be visibly suggested: there are lovely toads, so 
bright and beautiful in a clean delicacy that 
ugliness and venom can never be associated 
with, wearing jewels not only in their heads but 
all over them; choice chemical compounds in 
pretty and curious shells; precious little images, 
such as the benighted heathen make gods of, 
and often fetch high prices at Christie & 
Manson’s; and the lady herself, exquisitely 
handsome and with remarkable hands, does not 
really deserve to be thought capable of much 
more harm than others as fatally gifted with 
beauty as herself—which all the world must 
know is harm enough—though the light reflected 
from her nefarious occupation is not a favourable 
one to regard her iv. This is & very beautiful 
production, however, and only raises the ques- 
tion of how far Medea may be realized clear of 
the haze of mystery. Mr. Poynter’s idea of 
‘* Proserpine” gathering daffodils in a classic 
vale and veil, will serve as an ideal to those who 
can form no conception of how lovely and 
winning she must have been (396) ; it is one of 
the most perfect and covetable of the smaller 
items in the present collection ; delightful in its 
originality of treatment as well as for the grace 
of it. 

Mr. Wallis has given “ Marsyas” (442) a bath 
of golden sunshine to fine effect, but is more true 
to Nature and himself when he paints, from 
possible observation, ‘A January Morning” 
(745), with its chill of snow and fog to intimate 
the self-denial of true charity. A young lady 
has been attracted by the poverty-stricken 
appearance of a wretched mother waiting 
admission to the workhouse for herself and child ; 
prompted by compassion, she leaves her com- 
panions to wrap her own covering round the neck 
of the poor little shivering creature, and in her 
own quiet way shows at once her commiseration 
and contempt for a sore throat. 

But there is no poverty so hard to be borne as 
that which is of new and unexpected experience ; 
of such, for instance, as “ The Old Gate” suggests, 
which, thanks to Mr. Walker, will lead to the 
building of several stories (485). This is a pic- 
ture that will talk for ages unless the artist tells 
its intention, and no longer leaves it to the canvas 
for canvass: the want of elucidation necessary 
to give it special significance rather adds to 
its interest than lessens it, for it invites conjec- 
ture tosupply that want, taking such hold of the 
attention as good acting in a strange language 
might do. How the house was built; how its 
former tenants prospered and perished, and why 
its last should have to leave so sorrowfully 
attended, are some of the questions that occur. 
Ideas of fresh and fresh growth may crop up 
from the trodden foreground, and every step give 
a different footing in the tale that leads to the 
fallen old house : the old gate may typify the old 
gait that causes such effects, and effects such 
causes as ruin in its mazes of carelessness, 
trouble, circumstances, and sin, finds a centre in 
sooner gained than got out of. Does she who 
looks so sad in her deep mourning, that she may 
have lost father, mother, husband, children, and 
all, see in the mock structure of a paper-built 
house the metaphor of her own fragile fortune ; 
or does she envy the mother of the sunburnt, 
raddy urchins who are the builders even of suck 
weak promise; or does she behold in the 
labourer on his way to his work a type of what 
destiny will make of her in the need that will 
oblige her to become a labourer too? Or did 
Mr. Walker find “the old gate,” just as he has 
represented it, before some dilapidated old 
mansion that was all the more indicative as an 





emblem of decay when seen in bright spring- 
time, and introducing such figures as in bi- 
artistic instinct he would select for a novel illus- 
tration of “The Past and the Future,” paint a 
fine picture—as he could scarcely fail to do—that 
preaches in the eloquence of rare expressive 
power and poetic feeling a long sermon from a 
short text ? 








THE LATE MR. PETER CUNNINGHAM. 


Tue death of Mr. Peter Cunningham, which 
took place at his residence in St. Alban’s, Hert- 
fordshire, in the evening of the 18th inst., was 
briefly mentioned in our last. He was born in 
Pimlico on the 7th of April (not the 16th, as 
elsewhere stated), 1816, and had therefore just 
completed his fifty-third year, and was the third 
son of Allan Cunningham, the well-known poet 
and assistant of Chantrey, and who died on the 
29th of October, 1842. The subject of this 
brief notice was educated at Christ’s Hospital, 
and in 1835 was appointed by the late Sir Robert 
Peel, as a mark of esteem for the talents of his 
father, to a clerkship in the office of the Com- 
missioners for Auditing the Public Accounts. In 
1854 he became chief clerk of that department, 
and retired, on the 4th of February, 1859, witha 
small pension. On the'l4th of September, 1842, 
he had married Zenobia, second daughter of the 
late John Martin, the painter. Mr. Cunningham 
was & most industrious contributor to critical 
and historical literature, and produced a number 
of books, besides writing constantly for periodi- 
cals such as Fraser’s Magazine, the Atheneum, 
and the Illustrated London News, wherein his 
weekly column of “Town and Table Talk” was 
for some years an attractive feature. He will pro- 
bably be longest known by his remarkable “ Hand- 
book of London, Past and Present,” written for 
Mr. Murray, and first published in two volumes, 
8vo., in 1849. This work, which displays a 
great amount of reading, especially of our 
earlier dramatists and anecdotists, was seven 
years in hand, written and re-written :— 


**Tt has not only engrossed all my leisure” (the author 
says in the ‘preface), ‘‘ and cost me much thought and 
anxiety, buthas impo-ed upon me a very painful amount of 
minute research amongst unexamined papers, often very 
difficult of access, and never very clean or legible, for the 
chance of opening up new sources of intelligence.” 


The secoud edition of it was published as one 
volume, 

He edited the “ Poems of Drummond of Haw- 
thornden,” 1 vol., 8vo., as early as 1833; “ Songs 
of England and Scotland,” 2 vols., 8vo., 1835 ; the 
second edition of ‘‘ Campbell’s Specimens of the 
British Poets,’ with additions, 8vo., 1841; and 
“ Campbell’s Essay on English Poetry, and Lives 
of the Poets,’ 12mo., 1848. The “ Handbook to 
Westminster Abbey,” 12mo., was published 1842 ; 
‘¢ Life of Inigo Jones,” 8vo., for the Shakespeare 
Society, 1848 ; “‘ Handbook of London, Past and 
Present,’ already mentioned, 1849; ‘‘ Modern 
London,” 12mo., 1851; “The Story of Nell 
Gwyn,” 8vo., 1852. He edited the Works of Oliver 
Goldsmith, 4 vols., 8vo., in 1854; * Lives of the 
Poets,”’ by Johnson, 3 vols., 8vo., 1854; * Letters 
of Horace Walpole,” chronologically arranged, 
9 vols., 8vo., 1857, 1858. Rewrote Jesse’s 
“Handbook to Hampton Court,” 12mo., 1842; 
“ Handbook to Windsor and Eton,” 12mo., 1843 ; 
edited an edition of Allan Cunningham’s “ Life of 
David Wilkie”; an edition of “Boswell” (in 
conjunction with Mr. J. W. Croker); an edition 
of Pope’s works ; wrote “Revels at Court;” and 
a prefatory life of T. M. W. Turner, the painter. 
After his retirement to St. Alban’s, with failing 
health, his literary contributions were chiefly 
confined to the Builder, wherein will be found a 
large amount of curious and valuable matter, 
mostly in the shape of artistic biography, with 
his name attached. 

Somewhere about 1846 and in the following 
years Mr. Cunningham acted as joint honorary 
secretary (with the writer of these lines) of a com- 
mittee formed to present a testimonial to the late 
John Britton, the antiquary. What was called the 
“ Britton Club” grew out of this committee, 
and at one of the genial meetings of that littie 
society, the veteran, William Jerdan, sketching 
in hasty verses its various members, thus charac- 
terized the subject of our note :— 

** And Peter Cunningham, of antique lore, 
A hand-book ana a head-book, both so pat, 


Whose converse shows you it is not a bore 
To mix the ancient speech with modern chat.” 


His social qualities at the best period of his life 
were eminent; he found friends on all sides, 
and went largely into society. For some years 
he was a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 


and a member of several social clubs, 
With the brilliant little circle which at that 
time provided London with Punch he was much 
connected, and at the head of the preface—de. 
dicatory to a volume of that most admirable 
serial (one of the great things of our era), 
stands, if we remember rightly, ‘‘ Petrus Cun- 
ninghamus.” 

His life fally written would not be without a 

moral and a warnirg; but this is not the moment 
or the place to point to weaknesses. Let us 
recollect only the good things and the usefal 
work he did. He was buried at St. Alban’s on 
the 24th, by the side of his daughter Nora, who 
preceded him on the 19th of May, 1863. The 
mourners were his only son, Walter, his two 
brothers, General Alexander Cunningham, and 
Colonel Frank Cunningham, and his brother-in- 
law and old companion, Mr. Leopold Charles 
Martin. 
May we add an earnest word for one left 
behind him? Mr. Cunningham’s pension ceased 
with his life, and his widow is unprovided for. 
A pension on the Civil List,cn the ground of the 
contributions to British literature by her husband 
and his father, supplying the place of the pension 
that has dropped, would be a good and gracefal 
act on the part of the Prime Minister. 








EFFECTS OF DRAINAGE AND WATER 
SUPPLY. 


THE inestimable advantages which spring 
from an abundant supply of pure water, and a 
well-devised system of sewerage, are every day 
becoming more appreciated, and in proportion 
as these benefits are valued, so will the scientific 
works of the engineer be acknowledged. The 
Registrar-General has just issued his quarterly 
returns of the rate of mortality, in which he 
specially alludes to forty-six of the principal 
towns of the United Kingdom. There is one 
town quoted in the list which probably more 
than any other shows the beneficial effects of 
drainage and water supply. The town to which 
we now particularly refer, is Swansea, Glamor- 
ganshire, a town which in itself contains 
elements for a high death-rate, but which is now 
quoted by the Registrar-General as the third 
healthiest of the forty-six towns enumerated. 
This town now contains a population of 66,000 
inhabitants, and it is well known is the seat of 
the largest copper smelting works in the king- 
dom, something like two-thirds of the whole of 
the copper ores of the county being smelted in 
the immediate vicinity. Then it has gigantic iron 
works, tinplate works, arsenic works, and other 
manufactories, which emit dense volumes of 
smoke, so much so, indeed, that the inhabitants 
may be said always to live in smoke, and the 
adjacent hills and districts are entirely denuded 
of vegetation. At one time high medical opinions 
were quoted, to show that the atmosphere, im- 
pregnated with the deleterious vapours and 
smokes from the works, must have a prejadicial 
effect upon health and life, and certainly the 
then rate of mortality seemed to bear out the 
opinion of the medical faculty. The inhabitants, 
however, and their representatives felt thatif they 
lived in smoke they also lived upon or by smoke ; 
that is, that the stability of their trade and com- 
merce depended upon the prosperity of their large 
works. Impressed with this opinion, they did not 
make a crusade upon the proprietors of these 
works, compelling them to put the provisions of 
the “Smoke Nuisances Act” into operation ; on 
the contrary, the whole town, in public meeting 
assembled, determined to reject the Act, for 
which we give them no praise, but the contrary. 
They will see their error presently. It was, 
however, felt, upon the other hand, that the rate 
of mortality was higher than should be reason- 
ably expected, notwithstanding the adverse cir- 
cumstances to be contended with. It was de- 
termined, after much controversy in the Local 
Board of Health, that a perfect system of 
drainage should be carried out, and that an 
abundant supply of pure water should be ob- 
tained, at whatever cost. Some ten years since, 
therefore, the sewerage works were planned, and 
have since been carried out under the personal 
supervision of Mr. Edward Cousins, the present 
surveyor of the Local Board; and up to the 
present time upwards of forty miles of brick 
and pipe sewers, varying in size from 3 ft. 9 in. 
by 2 ft. 6 in. to 2 ft. 83in. by 1 ft. 6 in. (egg- 
shape), and pipes varying in size from 18 in. 
diameter to 6 in. diameter, have been laid. The 
house-drainage is in process of being carried 





out, about 4,000 houses having been connected 
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out of a total of about 8,000 houses in the 
porough ; and this drainage has been carried out 
at a cost of about 40,0001., in round numbers. 

During the progress of the work the most 
remarkable results have been noticed and care- 
fally recorded by Mr. Ebenezer Davies, the 
Officer of Health. In the event of any outbreak 
of fever or epidemic of any kind, those parts of 
the town through which the main drainage had 
not been carried were invariably its hotbeds, 
and in some instances fever proved fearfully 
fatal where no drainage existed, whilst in the 
same locality, but where the drainage had been 
carried, there was a happy immunity. 

But not only was drainage resorted to with 
guch beneficial effects, the corporation, or rather 
Local Board of Health, determined upon seeing 
a most abundant supply of water, not only for 
domestic, but for trade and flushing purposes; 
and at an outlay of somewhere about 100,0001., 
they have succeeded in constructing a splendid 
reservoir at the Lliw, capable of storing no less 
than three hundred millions of gallons, or a sup- 
ply to the town of no less than four months, 
without any rainfall whatever. This water, ac- 
cording to scientific analysis of Mr. F. Crace 
Calvert, of Manchester, is exceedingly pure, con- 
taining only 2 degrees of hardness, whilst the 
London water generally contains about 12 degrees. 
The Swansea water is the nearest to that of the 
celebrated Loch Kathrine, Scotland. The water of 
the Lliw has been conducted through eight miles 
of graduating conduit, and about twenty-five 
niles of distributive mains have been laid. These 
works were designed by Mr. R. Rawlinson, C.E. 
The distributive mains have been superintended 
by Mr. Cousins, the borough surveyor. At pre- 
sent about 7,000 houses in the borough are sup- 
plied with water from the reservoir, and there 
¢an be no doubt but that in a few more years the 
works will yield a very handsome revenue, far 
more than paying the interest upon the outlay 
made. The receipts from the water works now 
amount to about 6,000. per annum. The com- 
bined effect of these two important works has 
had the most satisfactory, and we may say ex- 
traordinary, result upon the public health, and 
has enabled the Registrar-General to place 
Swansea in its present position of the third 
healthiest of the forty-six towns he has enume- 
rated. Prior to the carrying out of the drainage 
and water supply, the rate of mortality in Swan- 
sea was about 26 per 1,000. The last return of 
the Registrar-General now shows it 18:37 per 
1000, and one month it was as low as 12°35 per 

1000, whilst the tables of sickness kept by the 
large clubs of workmen show that the general 
health of the borough has most materially 
improved. We can scarcely be wrong in at- 
pinta much of this good result to the im- 
roved sewerage and abundant water supply pro- 
vided for ry og — 








AN AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ART. 


Ir is an old saying that three shops make a 
market. We have never seen it stated how 
many artists are required to constitute a school. 

To found a school, indeed, in painting, or in 
any other branch of art, the genius of one man 
may suffice. We are in possession of works 
attributed to “ the school of Michelangelo.” The 
expression cannot be taken to intimate that the 
immortal Florentine had any rival professors of 

wonderful mastery over marble. 

We are, therefore, it seems to us, fally justi- 
- in speaking of the establishment, in our day, 
not in our country, of a new school of paint- 
ing. The New World once more has provided a 
surprise for the Old World. Two works, by 

erican artists, are now exhibiting in London, 
one on the walls of the Royal Academy, and one 
in the show-rooms of Mr. MacLean, in the Hay- 
market, which are such as to justify the claim to 
considered as examples of a new order of 

: pe painting. We refer to Mr. Bierstadt’s 
Picture, called “Among the Sierra Nevada 
Zz tains, California,” which is Nd. 309 in the 
talogue of the exhibition of the Royal Academy, 

— Mr. Church’s view of “ Damascus.” 
on this latter picture we can only speak, to 
a extent, from knowledge acquired from the 
om of the former. When we see how far the 

ts attained by a painter of one of the most 
Ys scenes of Oriental landscape, with 
— by a penetrator of the Califor- 
aie ae We feel justified in assuming the 
W Ption of @ similar method by the two New 
orld painters, 
The main excellence of this pictorial school 


may be said to consist in such a representation 
of nature as results from a very patient and 
careful study of details, which are afterwards 
combined in an imaginative ensemble. The 
aptest illustration of our meaning may be taken 
from the art of the orator. A subject may be 
very carefully mastered,—a speech, or speeches, 
may be written and re-written on the theme,— 
and then, at the moment of delivery, something 
entirely original is thrown out by the excite- 
ment of the occasion, in which, however, the 
golden fruit of the past toil is apparent. 

Thus numerous sketches of every romantic 
incident of a landscape, from distinct points of 
view, and under all varying conditions of inci- 
dental light, fill the portfolios of Mr. Bierstadt. 
With a wise appreciation of that confusion 
which creeps over a sketch from the shifting of 
the shadow, which is caused by the diurnal 
motion of the earth, this artist has bound him- 
self by the admirable rule never to occupy more 
than twenty minutes in making a water-colour 
sketch. Thus his notes, so to call them, of 
detail and of incident, are characterized by 
unusual vigour and truth. In colouring they 
are bold to the verge, but not beyond the verge, 
of exaggeration; and the promptitude with 
which the sharp outline of light and shadow has 
been seized and stamped upon the paper, gives 
the force of actuality to the scene, however 
rough be the handling. 

A wide landscape, thus studied and recorded 
in detail, becomes the mental property of the 
artist. He can choose at leisure whether to 
represent it in storm or in sunshine, by morning 
or by evening light. He has but to map the 
outline of the salient features, from the point of 
view which he may ultimately select, and he will 
then find in his portfolio all that he may wish to 
transfer to his easel. Nature has been his 
teacher, and has instructed him, as it were, viva 
voce. It is true that, if he has not within him 
that which responds to her teaching, the lesson 
will be in vain. But few would seek to listen to 
the utterances of Nature who were not, more or 
less fully, fitted to become her pupils. And Mr. 
Bierstadt is not one of such a group. 

To perfect mastery of truth of detail, and 
imaginative grasp of the ensemble of landscape, 
this new school adds another rare element of 
excellence, that of proportionate precision. In 
accuracy of study the painter is by turns a 
geologist, a botanist, and a portrayer of animal 
life. He gives a flower in the foreground with 
all the fidelity of a flower-painter. He draws 
a deer, or an eagle, or a red Indian, as if he 
had no eyes except for animal forms. But 
when these elements take their place in his 
landscape, it is as subordinate features. He 
does not give you a portrait of a buffalo or a 
stag, with a background of landscape. It is 
his aim, and we are bound to say his success- 
fal aim, to subdue the individuality of figure 
and of form. He equally avoids that vague 
ignorance, or carelessness, of specific forms 
which shallow people call generalizing, and that 
precise, monotonous, equal-handed, reproduc- 
tion of image, which makes what is termed pre- 
Raffaellite treatment so closely resemble mosaic. 
His deer are neither more nor less striking on 
his canvas than they are on the landscape 
itself. At the first glance they only want 
motion; but if you bring the glass to bear 
on their forms, they will certainly not look 
like live deer, viewed through the telescope. 
Nor is it proper that they should doso. When 
an object is focussed by optical means, it 
becomes, for the time, the main centre of vision. 
But if @ precision of this kind be attempted on 
canvas, we lose entirely that subordination of the 
parts to the whole without which there can be no 
such thing as pictorial unity. It is not that the 
artist should not be perfectly familiar with the 
anatomy and detailed outline of the wild animal. 
This he must know, but he must also know 
something more ; he must know how the creature 
appears at a given distance, how its outline will 
melt into shade against foliage, or soften when 
relieved against rock or water; he must know 
what it is, and be ‘able to draw what it appears 
to be. 

Three very large landscapes, taken from 
Californian scenery, have been brought by 
Mr. Bierstadt to this country. We are happy to 
have been able to trace a distinct and visible 
increase in artistic power, as the artist has 
advanced ; and we have no hesitation in quali- 
fying the picture now at the Royal Academy as 


the finest of the series. We hope, indeed, again | ga 


to have an opportunity of seeing the midnight 





view of Vesuvius in eruption, which was in 


London last year. It is a subject as to the abso- 
lute fidelity of which to nature many more per- 
sons can bear witness than in the case of the 
great American lakes. There are few visitors to 
the Royal Academy who have seen a cataract of 
4,000 ft. in sheer columnar fall, parting as it 
descends into a cloud of mist, and finally flowing 
like a wreath across the face of the unveiled 
precipice. But there are very many who have 
scorched their boots at the infernal fires of the 
lava, and cut them to pieces on the scoria of 
Vesuvius ; who have beheld the cloudy cap of the 
volcano red with the pulsing and reflected glare, 
and who can therefore admire, with instructed 
taste, the faithful rendering of Mr. Bierstadt. 

The ‘* Storm in the Andes,” one of the earlier 
of these large pictures, has boen reproduced as 
achromo-lithograph. The prints have been long 
in course of preparation; which is not to be 
wondered at, for they are said to have required 
the use of nearly forty stones. The effect is 
very brilliant, and the diminution of the same 
appears to have been very correctly effected. 
Bat a question of no small importance here 
arises. It is one which affects not only the 
representation of Mr. Bierstadt’s landscapes, 
but the very principles on which such repro- 
ductions should be attempted. 

In reducing a picture to a smaller scale, the 
proportionate area occupied by each tone and 
shade of colour will be unaffected. A reduction 
of this kind takes place in the retina, so that, in 
point of fact, it may be said that we never 
actually see anything but a reduced picture. 

But, though the relative area occupied by each 
colour is unaltered, the relative proximity of 
tint is very materially altered. A bright light 
and a dark shade will contrast very differently 
at a distance of 6 ft. or of 6 in.; and however 
minutely the intermediate grades of hue may be 
simulated, the element of distance is materially 
altered. Therefore, if we look at a landscape, or 
at a large painting, and then look at a reduction, 
or miniature representation, of the same, in 
which the same scale of colour is employed, we 
at once become sensible of a very different 
impression on the vision. 

This contrast becomes extremely palpable in 

the present case. From the large size of the 

original painting, and from the number of colours 

introduced, the task of the lithographer has 

been one of no ordinary hardship. A brilliant 

picture has been produced ; but a certain want 

of repose, as compared with the original, is 

distinctly perceptible. 

In the present state of optical and chemical 

science, the production of chromatic effect by 

photography appears to be hopeless. We can, 

therefore, hardly hesitate to form the opinion 

that a chromo-lithographic reduction of a paint- 

ing can only be a true representation of the 

original when taken from a copy reduced by the 

painter himself, or by some equally competent 

hand. Of course, the expense and trouble of 
such a procedure would be very great. There 

are, however, instances in which it would be 

worth while to incur them. Every artist is in- 

stinctively aware that a miniature must not be 

painted with the exact tints of a full-size por- 

trait. In painting, and even in sculpture, the eye 

instinctively teaches the hand to work to scale. 

But this is something extremely different from 

matching a tint. We think that not the least 

of the recommendations of the print now in 

course of publication by Mr. MacLean may be 

the illustration which it affords of the importance 

of studying the scale and subordination of 
colouring. It is probably from this very cause 

that many chromo-lithographs are so harsh and 

untruthful. 

We have said little of Mr. Church’s view of 
“ Damascus.” It is a very beautifal picture. The 

limestone rocks are lighted up with the fierce, 

but quickly shifting ray which falls in those 

southern latitudes, with far more intense 
force than when it glints on our Westmore- 

land, or Scottish, or Welch, or Irish moun- 

tains. Far off, the ancient city,—the pride and 
glory of the East, the metropolis of the night- 
ingale,—is basking in the glorious light. The 
wealth of water of the noble rivers—the owner 
of the Rob Roy canoe would tell us which was 
Abana and which Pharpar,—adds a sense of 
plenty to the beauty of the scene. We con- 
fess to a hesitation as to the foliage, which 
fills the greater part of the space between the 
foreground and the distant capital. The trees 
look knotty and stunted—almost like a cabbage 
rden. But we are far from mentioning this 
as a fault attributable to Mr.Church. So have 





we seen trees to look under similar circum. 
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stances. We are inclined to hold that this 
rather ignoble bit of detail is quite true to nature. 
The artist is not responsible for the flora 
of the country he visits, nor for the planting 
of its park-like scenery. No doubt, Mr. Church 
would have filled his canvas with weep- 
ing birches, and spiry cypresses, and storied, 
branching cedars, and lighted it up by thesnowy 
lustre of the catalpa or the magnolia. But we 
incline to think that he has shown us the Vale of 
Damascus as it appeared to his own penetrating 
vision under that very sun-gleam which he has 
imprisoned on his canvas, and we thank him for 
his picture. 

It is with trae pleasure that we welcome this 
artistic success of the United States. In the 
hurry and jostle of the active life of our busy 
neighbours across the Atlantic, we have become 
accustomed to think that the art element has 
been neglected. When wealth has flowed in, in 
boundless and fabalous streams, we have thought 
it to be habitually applied rather in the pursuit 
of luxury, or of splendour, than in the cultiva- 
tion of taste. We hail so effective a protest 
against this view, whether as entertained by 
ourselves, or by the richer citizens of the United 
States. It must be remembered that an 
American artist, unless it be within his power 
to visit freely the Old World, labours under 
many disadvantages as compared with his 
Ecropean brethren. The great names of the 
past are less familiarly household words with 
him; or, at all events, the works that made those 
names great are less accessible to his study. 
The very pride of his young citizenship,—young 
in the life of nations,—may act as a bar to his 
progress. The names of the rivers of Damascus 





recall a memorable expression of this form of 
national pride. ‘‘ Are not the lakes of the Sierra 
Nevada,” the American artist may exclaim, | 
‘worth all the shores of the Adriatic P Who is | 
Claude, or who is Titian, that I should learn the | 
study of Nature, to sit at his feet ?’’ But none 
the less is it true that this expression of self- | 
reliance is the language only of ignorance. The | 
human wit is not yet so bright that the best of 
us can afford to neglect the conquests of our 
predecessors. To know how the masters of the 
palmy times of art encountered those problems 
which ever recur to the artist, is an essential 
element of his education. To see how they 
succeeded, is at once an encouragement and an 
aid,—to see how they failed, may be, rightly 
viewed, of even greater value. Not that the 
study of Nature is to be neglected, even for that 
of the works of her most favoured children. 
But the road to excellence in art is proverbially 
long. Many are the byways, tempting enough 
in their aspect, that lead to the damp meadows 
brooded over by the mist of evening and the 
frowning towers of the giant. The lesson of 
those who have wandered from the path is not 
to be slighted without shame. 

Nor must it be forgotten that landscape paint- 
ing, charming as its results may be, is by no 
means the highest triumph of the painter’s art. 
And when we ascend to portraiture or to historic 
composition, an intimate acquaintance, not only 
with the great masters of Italian painting, but 
with the works of Roman and of Grecian 
sculptors, is an absolute essential to any degree 
of excellence. ‘Let an artist try to form his 
style on contemporary life; let him haunt the 
public assemblies of the day, the tribunals, the 
chambers of the Legislature; let him learn all 
that nature in her conventionalised garb there 
teaches, what will be his highest attainment ?— 
® portrait limned with the fidelity of a photo- 
graph, with the same wearying and uninteresting 
result. Two requisites go to make a noble por- 
trait,—a fit subject and a fit artist. Mere 
reproduction of feature, which is all to which 
the painter who has not drunk deep at the 
fountain of old art can hope to attain, taxes the 
mechanical skill of the draughtsman. It is one 
oy humblest exercises of the genius of the 








Dangerous State of a Wooden Viaduct 
mear Huddersfield.— The town council of 
Huddersfield have unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion drawing the attention of the Lancashire 
aud Yorkshire Railway Company to the rotten 
and dangerous state of the Denley Dale Viaduct 
on their line, and threatening, unless one of 
stone be substituted, to complain to the Board 
of Trade on the subject. The traffic along this 
viaduct is very great, and it forms part of the 
highway between the Huddersfield district and 


THE (ALBERT) MUSEUM, SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 


BerorE continuing my “ Notes,” I may as 
well state, for the satisfaction of lovers of art 
generally, and of “One of the Patlic” in par- 
ticular—in case your correspondent should not 
have paid a subsequent visit to the Museam— 
that the strong remonstrance in the Builder of 
April 24 has been effective, and the objectionable 
panel on the wall of the beautiful staircase to 
the “ Keramic Gallery ” has disappeared. 

In my last notice of the loan exhibition I 
particularized various most interesting objects in 
the East aisle, or Oriental department of the 
South Court: I will resame my account in the 
same locality. 

An extensive collection of Japanese objects, 
sufficient to fill two glass cases, is lent by Lady 
Boxer. The various items were gathered to- 
gether by Captain C. R. Boxer, R.N. Among 
them are:—Two small bronze tea-kettles, each 
on a tripod, ornamerted with dragons in high 
relief, very rich-looking; two similar, of still 
smaller size, and a hexagonal teapot, the sides 
chased with scrolls and floriated work; two 
bronze bowls in form of a lotus leaf, orna- 
mented with buds, half-opened flowers and 
rolled-up leaves, the stalks formi.g the support 
to the bowls ; two large teapots ornamented with 
dragons, and having serpent handles ; two large 
bronze vases, inlaid with pattern of foliage in 
silver, with two handles, and a Greek fret border 
top and bottom; a small bronze vase and cover, 
damascened with silver, and having wing handles 
and a kylin—or dragon—on the top ; a singular 
‘“‘ pricket”” candlestick, the base of which is 
somewhat of a bell-shape, but is like {a cage 
formed of strips of metal in imitation of plaits 
of string, bound together by scrolls or tendrils ; 
two gracefal candlesticks, each in the shape of 
a@ crane, whose bent-down head holds in its beak 
the curving stalk of a lotus plant, the open 
flower being formed into the candle-socket : these 
are also of bronze, damascened with scroll 
pattern; six large shells called Venus’s Har 
(Haliotis) set in lacquered wood with the 
bark on, and thus forming a series of 
dishes; a coral lac box, about 24 in. 
square by 4 in. high, in four compartments, 
beautifally carved with foliage and flowers ; an 
ivory vase formed of a piece of tusk in its 
natural shape, pierced with carving of birds and 
foliage, mounted on stand of gilt lacquer, studded 
with insects in their natural colours; and a 
larger vase, with landscape in gilded lacquer, on 
stand, inlaid with birds and foliage in mother-of- 
pearl ; four small square trays in black lacquer, 
with bamboo basket-rims ; two fine bowls of red 
and white porcelain, ornamented with foliage, 
and having a landscape in centre, inside; two 
bottles of the same red and ‘white porcelain, 
with “interior ” scenes, and one double handle 
on each; a plate of the same, with a garden- 
scene ; and a number of exquisite egg-shell cups, 
covers, and saucers, in varied sizes, that make 
one break the tenth commandment desperately ; 
some pins for the hair, inlaid with the beautiful 
blue feathers that imitate enamel so well ; a pair 
of very handsome large bronze vases, on stands 
ornamented with castings in high relief, ad- 
mirably executed, of birds and foliage ; a bowl, 
of Chinese porcelain in Imperial yellow, with 
green dragons on it, and another of blue Chinese 
porcelain of rich deep colour; a green jade 
circular plaque, with a hole in the centre, carved 
with dragons in relief; an exquisite cup of 
Chinese egg-shell porcelain, with delicate deep 
blue ornamentation of sparse flowers and birds ; 
two others of somewhat uncommon concave 
shape; and many more, greatly interesting 
objects, that must be passed over for want of time. 
Lady Boxer likewise lends two very fine incense. 
burners of bronze in form of a bowl, orna- 
mented with multiplex Greek fret,—it is curious 
to see how partial the Japanese are, or have 
been, to this Classic enrichment,—and supported 
~ ‘ ~ gone rockwork, with sea-dragons in high 
relief. 

Not far off is the grand incense-burner lent 
by Mr. T. Hanbury. It is of turquoise-blue 
cloisonné enamel, with a landscape around the 
body containing swans, storks, lilies, foliage, 
and water. The burner is supported on the 
backs of three storks of white cloisonné enamel 
relieved by black and a little red; around the 
rim runs a blue border of hexagons, each en- 
closing a six-pointed star of red on whiteground. 
The body of the vase has two handles of gilt 
dragons, each holding an open-work circle of 





the south, generally towards London. 





enamel that looks like an inscription. The cover 








es 


is very bold, of {flattened bell-shape, in equal 
parts of perforated gilt-metal scrollwork and 
cloisonné: enamel, and is surmounted by an 
elongated knob of open-work gilt metal. 

In the same glass case that contains thig 
incense-burner stands an elegant work-table 
of carved sandal-wood, lent by Mrs. Hayllar: it 
has an elongated hexagonal top, supported by 
two bracket legs, which stand on a similar, but 
smaller, base, that rests on four kylin heads, 
This table is of modern Ahmedabad work, and 
is very carefully and delicately executed. Mrs, 
Hayllar also lends six plaques—which are to be 
found in the table glass cases under the windows 
—and six cups and saucers of agate and other 
materials, of various sizes, all being moder 
Hindoo work, and very beautiful as specimens; 
four miniatures on ivory, and glazed :—a view of 
the Taj Mahal at Agra, modern Agra work; g 
view of the Khotub Minar, Delhi (a large tower 
or minaret) ; the Residency, Lucknow, after the 
siege during the late Indian mutiny; and the 
Cashmere Gate, Delhi, also after the siege. Wag 
not this the gate before which Home and Salkeld 
performed their valorous and daring act of 
carrying up bags of powder, under fire of the 
mutineers, and laying them before the gate; by 
which powder it was blown open, and access 
thus gained to the city, which till then seemed 
hopeless of attainment? These three last. 
named paintings are all modern Delhi work, are 
extremely interesting, and are very minutely and 
carefully executed. There are, likewise belonging 
to the same lady, a large work-box of the well. 
known sandal-wood carving, modern Ahmedabad 
manufacture; and a good eight-fluted tray, of 
tortoiseshell and gold lac, modern Japanese 
work. 

Some fine specimens of ancient Chinese 
cloissonné enamel are lent by Lieut.-col. H. Hope 
Crealock : they consist of a pair of large vases 
and covers, of the usual turquoise-blue, sup- 
ported on three elephants’ heads of gilt metal; 
@ square coffer, with gilt metal mounts; a large 
deep salver, ornamented with a dragon and 
birds, fluted on the inside, and the rim to cor- 
respond; a pair of perfume-burners, Chinese 
enamel, turquoise ground, and the well-known 
designs in bright colours: they are like old- 
fashioned high candlesticks (but with a hollow 
ball at the top instead of a socket), and are sur. 
mounted by a perforated cover of gilt metal; 
magnificent vase, about 2 ft.6 in. high, of the 
same costly material ; a large circular plateau; 
a pair of pricket candlesticks; an incense- 
burner, of the ordinary type; and two vases, 
with covers and handles, 

Two very large incense-burners and covers, 
with gilt perforated panels, elephant-head sup- 
ports and carved wood stands, are lent by Mr. 
W. Hogg; and an octagonal cistern, or font, was 
bought by the museum for 391. 

In the glass cases against the north wall of 
this Oriental department, are collected numerous 
curious and extremely interesting objects; of 
these I must only mention a few, namely, a book 
formed of twelve leaves of thin wood, covered 
with lacquer, the writing black, the ground gold, 
with red foliated ornaments and figures of gods, 
the leaves inclosed in outer boards painted red, 
with gilt ornaments: it is 21} in. long by 3i i. 
wide, and has a wrapper of coloured cotton 
fabric, stiffened with interwoven strips of bam- 
boo, and a cotton bandage 12 ft. 4 in. long, into 
which is woven an inscription in the same cba 
racters as the book. It is Burmese work, 
was bequeathed by the late Mrs. Boyd Miller. 
A book of fourteen leaves of thin wood, coated 
with lacquer, the lettering black, on red and 
gold ground, inclosed between outer boards, 
ornamented with birds and sun in gold lacquer 
on red ground, 21} in. by 3} in., and given by 
Lady Campbell, with another of sixteen leaves; 
a book formed of nine sheets of thin copper, 
coated with lacquer, lettering black on ¥ 
ground, ornamented with gold lacquer, 22% in 
by 44 in., Burmese work; and another of two 
sheets of thin copper, 22 in. long by 44 in. wide, 
both likewise given by Lady Campbell. 
sword, worn by one of the three Delhi prinees 
who were shot when that city was taken, durieg 
the mutiny, is leant by Lieut.-col. Maisey. 

In the same cases are some law-books of the 
Burmese, written in white on blackened paste 
board ; also some of their sacred books, written 
on palm-leaves. There is, in a smaller cas? 
adjoining, a little model in crystal of a tope, oF 
sepulchral mound, found within a tomb near 
Bhilsa, Central India: this model is presumed, 
from various circumstances, to have contained & 
relic of Budha himself, and to bear date’ from 
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about the Christian era. There are also two 
caskets of steatite containing relics of two lead- 
ing disciples of Budha, found in a sepulchral 

nd near Bhilsa; the assumed date of these 
is between the third and sixth century B.C. ; but 
why the disciples’ relics should have becn 
entombed so many hundred years prior to that 
of their master is a mystery. It is strange that 
the earliest and latest epoch assigned for the 
death of Budha should differ as much as 1877 
years, the former placing it in the year 2420, 
gnd the latter in the year 543 B.C. A recent 
qriter says, that “the Tibetan and Mongol 
gocount, which fixes his birth in either 1022 or 
1027 B.C., and his death in 942 or 947, may 
come very near the truth. Budha was the son 
of Suddhédana, King of Magadha, in South 
Behar; his name was Sarvérthasiddha, and the 
title of Budha, or ‘the sage,’ was not given to 
him until he had attained eminent sanctity as a 
teacher of religion. Soon after his birth he was 

nted before the image of a deity, in accord- 
ance with the custom of the country, when the 
image inclined its head towards him as a presage 
of his fature greatness. He early developed 
mental faculties of the first order, and was also 
remarkable for his great personal beauty.” At 
the age of twenty, he married a noble virgin 
called Yasédharé Dévi, by whom he had two 
children, @ son and a daughter, and he died in 
his eightieth year. 

To return tothe Museum and the models of 
sepaichral urns from which Budha’s history has 
drawn me away. In the before-mentioned glass 
case, and in addition to the urns already noticed, 
are one of Steatite, containing wood and bone 
ashes, found likewise in a sepulchral mound near 
Bhilsa, assumed date between 500 and 200 years 
B.C.; and a smaller urn, or casket, of black 
steatite found inside the last-named urn. 

In the corresponding aisle across the South 
Court, and on the site where Elkington’s beautiful 
Volunteer Trophy stood when I commenced 
these “ Notes,” is now to be seen a glass case 
containing a collection of bronze statuettes by 
the late Baron Marochetti, and lent by the 
Baroness. Of these, [ much like the well- 
known “ Emanuel Philibert,” aspirited equestrian 
figure, fully armed, and with the right arm 
raised in the act of returning his sword into the 
seabbard. He was that hero-ancestor of Victor 
Emmanuel who did good service to Venice three 
hundred years ago, and through whom—as a 
modern poet sings in ‘‘ Venice Free” —the present 
king of Italy claims rank among her nobles,— 

* As heir to that good duke of Savoy’s race, 
Emmanuel Filibert, to whom the grace 
Was granted, for himself and heirs to be 
Nobles of this fair city of the sea.” 

The statuette of a man seated, and holding a 
large tablet, on which is inscribed, “ Il Statuto,” 
has a very fine head. Close by, in a table glass 
case, isa frame containing fifteen unfinished 
miniatures by Samuel Cooper, together with the 
pocket-book, in which they have been pre- 
served. They are lent by Mr. E. H. Lawrence, 
of Hampstead, and are very interesting to see. 
There are, too, a Bible, London, 1682, in the 
English binding of the time, tooled in gold and 
colours, lent by Mr. R. H. Drewett; the Diploma 
of the Order of St. Hermanagilda of Spain, 
dated 1816, written and illuminated on vellum, 
the page where opened being very carefully 
painted. It is lent by Mr. Beresford Hope, as is 
the “ Hors,” Dutch MS., end of fifteenth cen- 
tury, with illuminations, those where the book 
is opened representing the Annunciation—large ; 
and the small one the temptation of Eve, wherein 
Satan is depicted, with a human head and neck, 
but horned; the body of a bird, the legs and tail 

of a dragon, and with brown arms to match. 
sere is a grand modern Rassian Bible, bound 
in red velvet, which is covered with a sheet of 
silver gilt, enriched with five medallions of 
Ye containing a figure of the Saviour and 
ne Four Evangelists, set round with large 
diamonds, either real or imitation, and the cen- 
ai | plaque surrounded by rays of glory in 
‘amonds. It is lent by Colonel Campbell, R.A. 
foceeding up the large double staircase in 
west corner of the north court,—and which 
0 its walls some of the cartoons that were 
Sent 10,10 answer to the Government invitation, 
88 designs for the decoration of the new Houses of 
atliament, and were exhibited in Westminster 
whit 1843,—to the new “ Keramio Gallery,” 
ich already wears a noble aspect, and will 
nobler still when its large columns shall 
mai nch encased in its intended. sbell of 
aidlica, Each column seems designed to be de- 


already completed we read the names of Luca 
della Robbia, Palissy, and others, and where 
they appear, the cases contiguous contain the 
work of their hands and of their time. It is 
impossible to pass through the gallery, however 
hurried one may be, without being compelled 
continually to stop and gaze: for instance, at 
the terra-cotta bust of Flaxman, by himself, 
dated 1778, bought for 1611. 14s.; the Wedg- 
wood black basalt vase, with two square handles, 
cover, and pedestal (the base bears, in relief, 
a concert of Cupids, date about 1770) ; astatuette 
of the Farnese Flora, at. Naples, Bow porcelain, 
ascribed to John Bacon, R.A., late eighteenth 
century; a female head, handle to cane, middle 
of eighteenth century; a vase and cover, of 
Italian Faenza, height 24 in., cover formed by 
six trefoiled arches, date about 1480, bought at 
the sale of the Soulages collection for 801.; a 
plaque of the Resurrection, with six guards, in- 
stead of the conventional four, Christ bearing a 
banner, and his feet supported by three cheru- 
bim, date about 1500 to 1510, very carefully 
drawn and coloured, price 1261.; a jug, with 
girl’s face projecting in front, so realistic as to 
be quite startling, date about 1480, price 121 ; 
@ plaque, Virgin and Child, under a slightly 
Gothic arch, dated 1489, price 141.; a plate 
from the Bernal collection,—on it St. George 
standing with his shield, after Donatello’s 
statue, 611.; a fine plate, bought from the 
Soulages collection for 501.; a procession of 
six warriors bearing banners: it is dated 1520. 
The manner in which this and other plates are 
exhibited, so as to show both back and front, is 
very thoughtfal and ingenious too. It is interest- 
ing to see the real signatures of the various 
masters in their craft ; indeed, I might say the 
“various signatures.” One plate close by is 
signed “ Mo. Go. da Ugubio,” and dated 1526; 
another, “da gubio,” 1526 also. Of the Sgraffiato, 
or incised ware, there are several specimens 
ranging from 1470 to 1694. 

Next comes the small case of Henri-deux 
ware, only five pieces, but still a grand collec- 
tion, and which cost the Museum the modest 
sum of 1,8201. This peculiar ware is likewise 
called ‘Faience d’Oiron,” from Oiron, near 
Thouars, where it was made. The pieces con- 
sist of a noble high candlestick, price 7501., date 
1541; a large plateau, 1401., date 1535; a 
pedestal salt-cellar, 3001. ; tazza and cover, 4501., 
date 1535; and a tazza inlaid with black, 18C1. 

In lustred maiolica there is a plate, with a 
pretty girl on it, from the Soulages collection, 


on blue ground powdered with gold stars, and 
bears an inscription, “ Amato chi me amata.” A 
very early specimen of dated lustred ware is a 
plaque bearing a bas-relief of St. Sebastian, in 
a Renaissance niche, and below it “ ADI: 14° 
DELVGLIO ° 1501.” 

A plate with flated border, date about 1540, 
bears a representation of the Laocoon; it is 
seen as three separate figures, not bound to- 
gether by the snakes, as the group now is: a 
restoration of modern times; thus helping to 


by its classic sculptor. A very fine plateau of 
maiolica from the Soulages collection, and which 
cost 2001., bears a bust inscribed “ P. Perugino.” 
The green border has on it medallions of birds 
charmingly painted in their natural colours; 
and on another plate is represented a maiolica 
painter in his al-fresco studio painting, in the 
presence of two persons of distinction, on a 
plate he holds in his hand. On a low stool are 
ranged his colours and brushes, and a curtain of 
deep blu > forms the background. It is thought 
to be Caffaggiolo manufacture, and the date 
about 1515. The price was 1501. An earthen- 
ware plate of lustred maiolica, dated 1537, 
which was bought for 24l., has an interlaced 
Arabic pattern in white, heightened with lustre 
tints on black ground, and is also by Maestro 
Giorgio. 

Ere we leave the gallery we must just glance 
at the specimens of oil-painting on earthenware, 
which was an Italian fancy of the seventeenth 
century; and at the very fine collection of 
Oriental porcelain. 

Descending the handsome maiolica staircase 
and turning to the left, we come into the court 
of metal-work, and here, placed somewhat high 
up, but in a prominent position, hangs the noble 
mirror in frame of silver répoussé, lent by. her 
Majesty. It is of large size, and is ornamented 
with festoons of fruits and flowers; at the top is 
a shield bearing the cipher of King Charles II. 
It is English work, date about 1670, and 1s a 





leated to one world-famed potter. On those 


right regal mirror. 


which cost 1001. ; the bust is in natural colours | 








confirm the opinion that it was not so intended | t 
|England. At that period one-third of what is 


Retracing our steps, we pass through the 
“ food. department ” into the library corridor, in 
which are placed the plaster busts of noteworthy 
men: here and elsewhere about the Museum 
these busts, so far as I have been able to 
number them, amount to seventeen or eighteen ; 
they are inscribed with the name, date of birth 
and death of their subject, and are very in- 
teresting and instructive so far as they go; but 
there was a much more extensive collection at 
Sydenham in the olden days of the Crystal 
Palace, and I would venture to suggest to the 
authorities at South Kensington, that it would 
be a little money well spent to get replicas of all 
the known and credited busts, there and else- 
where, of men and women. worthy tobe had in 
honour and held inremembrance. To those who 
cannot see these worthies in the flesh, it is most 
desirable and advantageous to be able to gaze 
upon their counterfeit presentment. And now, 
having arrived at the entrance of the Museum, it 
must prove an exit to me; for I must, with great 
regret, discontinue my “‘ Notes” at South Ken- 
sington. In doing so, I beg leave respectfully 
but earnestly again to bring before the notice of 
the authorities the name I have suggested for 
our beautifal Museum. Since I have made bold 
to use it now for a period of five months, no 
better name has been proposed, and therefore I 
venture to think no more appropriate—and I am 
sure no better name—than the Albert.Museum 
can be found, and so I commend it once more to 
their august consideration. 





Art-LOvVER. 








THE STYLE OF THE PROPOSED LAW 
COURTS. 


S1r,—In passing through Paris on my return 
from Rome, I have just taken up a number of 
Galignani’s Messenger, and I there see it stated 
that “It has been announced in Parliament from 
authority that the style of architecture to be 
adopted for the new Law Courts is the ‘ Vene- 
tian Gothic.’ ” Is it too late to stop this instruc- 
tion from being acted upon, or modified, or 
explained ? Has Parliament no power to prevent 
another example of, or repetition of, Lord Pal- 
merston’s folly in St. James’s Park, the laughing- 
stock of all educated people allover Europe. Is 
not one such piece of folly enough for one 
| generation? Must we always go on advertising 
the ignorance of our statesmen of a subject 
which they ought to understand? The archi- 
tecture of every nation is a part of its history. 
The English nation is a great nation and has long 
‘been so. It has a grand and magnificent style 
'of architecture of its own which grew with its 
| growth, was developed along with its civiliza- 
‘tion, of which it is a part and a standing proof. 
It shows that the English nation was in advance 
of other nations at the time when the most 
genuine, the most real, and the finest style of 
| architecture that the world has ever seen, was 
developed among us. If it was not actually 
brought to perfection within the British Islands 
(as I believe it was), it clearly was within the 
dominions of the Crown, or of the King of 








now France was under the dominion of our 
kings, Henry II. and Richard I., whose 
dominions by inheritance included the whole of 
the west of France and a great part of the 
south, the old Roman province of Aquitaine. 
The eastern part of what is now France was then 
part of the German Empire, as it remained for 
centuries after that period ; and that part was so 
much behind the rest in civilization, that it is out 
of the question to look there for any advance. 
The Domaine Royale of the king of France was 
more advanced than other parts of Gaul, but not 
ahead of the English; it trod close upon our 
heels, but we always kept the lead. 

The choir of Lincoln Cathedral, built in A.D. 
1192—1200, is the earliest building in the world 
in which our national style was fully developed 
in all its purity, and this was the style of the 
great diocese of Lincoln at that period. It was 
not an isolated example; but the earliest to be 
brought to perfection. Other buildings in that 
diocese approached it very closely. The French 
had no building equally advanced in style for 
more than twenty years afterwards. 

Bat what is meant by the “ Venetian Gothic 
style?’ I suppose it is the style of the palaces 
of the Venetian merchant princes on the Grand 
Canal, the admiration of the Ruskin school. 
They are very pretty toys, a series of SHAMs,— 
merely fronts, and nothing else. 

There is nothing behind the front wall to 





correspond with it in any degree, and they were 
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erected for the Venetian merchants of the time of 
our Elizabeth and James I., in imitation of the 
English style of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries,—imitations at second or third hand. 
Very pretty things in their way, because any toler- 
able imitation of the English style of that period 
must always be pretty ; but what folly it seems 
to send our English architect to Venice to study 
their petty imitations of our own national style, 
instead of sending them to the originals, to 
Lincoln and York, and Salisbury and Wells, or 
even to Oxford and Cambridge, for the later 
examples. ’ 

The colleges of Wadham and Jesus in Oxford, 
and several of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
colleges in Oxford or Cambridge, are of a better 
style of architecture than the Venetian palaces, 
because more genuine and real, and are more 
suited to our wants and our climate. 

The architecture of Italy ever since the year 
1000 has always been a century behind that of 
the Western nations. The Italian architeczure 
is the worst in Europe, and difference of climate 
must always make it unsuitable for England. 
What is good for the one cannot be good for the 
other. Strictly speaking, the Italians had no 
style of their own. The Romans copied the 
Greek buildings, and the Medieval Italians 
copied the Roman works of the Empire, and 
used up the materials, until they were at last 
exhausted; and then at a very late period they 
imitated the style of the Western nations. 

I have drawings of the architectural details 
of the Venetian palaces, with the dates upon 
them, made for me on the spot years ago. Most 
of the dates are taken from inscriptions on the 
buildings themselves,so that there is no disputing 
them, and they are all of the sixteenth or seven- 
teeth century. 

Unfortunately, the leading facts of the history 
of architecture are unknown to the greater part 
of our educated classes ; well informed as they 
are on most subjects they have never given their 
attention to this. They have travelled much, 
but with their eyes shut in this matter for want 
of a little preliminary information. Our school- 
masters are entirely ignorant of the subject, and 
they cannot teach what they do not know. The 
words of Professor Goldwin Smith should be 
dinned into the ears of every schoolmaster in 
England. “The buildings of every nation are 
an important part of the history of that nation, 
and a part that has been entirely neglected by 
all historians, because the historians themselves 
have been entirely ignorant of the subject.” 
Why are they ignorant of it? Because the sub- 
ject has never formed part of the English school 
education, as it ought todo. Happily a change 
has begun, but it makes slow progress at pre- 
sent; it has begun in the first-class ladies’ 
schools, and it is now a good test whether a 
young lady has been educated in a first-class 
school or not to see whether she knows anything 
of the history of architecture or not. 

Our young men will soon be ashamed of giving 
their whole time to gymnastics, taking care of 
their bodies and neglecting their minds alto- 
gether, and will not like to find their wives and 
sisters better informed than themselves on a 
subject which they discov-r they ought to know. 
It unfortunately happens that although our 
higher classes travel more than those of any 
other nation, and ought, therefore, to be better 
informed, they trust implicitly in this matter to 
“* Murray’s Red Boks,” called on the Continent 
the ‘‘Eoglishman’s Bible,” and their trust is 
misplaced in this matter. The archeology 
of the whole series of handbooks belongs to 
the time of George III. and Napoleon I., the 
cate of the books from which the handbooks 
were originally compiled ; and this part has never 
been corrected since, because the venerable editor 
was himself educated in the days of George III., 
and cannot shake off the ignorant prejudices of 
his youth. English travellers are lamentably 
misled in this manner. For instance, they are 
taught to believe that the buildings of the Pisan 
style of architecture, a very remarkable, original, 
and beautifal style, are contemporary with our 
Anglo - Saxon belfry towers of the eleventh 
century, instead of what they really are, con- 
temporary with our Salisbury, and York, and 
Lincoln, our glorious English style of the 
thirteenth century. Take the cathedral of Pisa 
itself as an instance of the usual sort of blunder, 
the date of the original building is given as that 
of the existing structure. This is not exactly 
false, but it entirely misleads beginners in the 
study; the original building does ewist in the 
middle of the existing fabric, but it has been 
added to in all directions, in length, in width, in 





height, so that it is difficult to make out the 
original part. All that is visible is of a much 
later period. The nave has been lengthened one 
half, and the beautiful little light arcades and 
colonnettes at the end of it, all belong to the 
late work, the thirteenth century. All that 
people understand by the Pisan style is of that 
period. 

It is possible that the Doge’s palace is 
intended to be taken as a type of the Venetian 
Gothic style. If so, I have a word to say on 
that subject also. The only good and valuable 
part of that building is the arcade, which forms 
the substructure ; this is assigned by Murray to 
the fourteenth century, and is in the style that 
would be of that period in England. Possibly 
it was begun at the end of that century, but the 
greater part of it is certainly of the fifteenth, as 
is shown by the costumes of the figures carved 
in the capitals, and at best, the celebrated 
arcade is a copy of similar arcades in England a 
century earlier. The whole of the upper part of 
the palace is of the seventeenth century, or the 
end of the sixteenth, rebuilt after the Great Fire 
on a totally different plan from the original 
building, as I showed years ago by engravings 
of the two for comparison. The original design 
had much merit, great boldness, and variety of 
outline, and the arcade supported only a fine 
balcony in front of the building, the wall being 
at the back of it. After the fire, the wall was 
brought out to the front of the arcade, and was 
built up as flat as a sheet of cardboard, with 
holes cut out of it for windows, at intervals 
varying in distance, according to convenience. 
The front is decorated with an imitation of the 
brickwork so much in fashion in the seventeenth 
century in Italy, the beautifal terra-cotta of 
Lombardy, which might well be copied in 
London. Singularly enough, it is imitated in 
Venice in pink marble, the whole front of the 
Doge’s palace being veneered with a thin coat 
of pink marble, cut into the form of bricks, but 
rather larger. 

Possibly our authorities intend our architects 
and builders to introduce really fine terra-cotta 
into London; if so, they may do an excellent 
thing; and if they propose that the surface of 
the wall of the great public building shall be 
veneered with glazed tiles of the Minton fabric, 
well cemented into a wall of concrete, after the 
fashion of the Roman emperors, that may be 
also a good and convenient mode of building in 
London; and if the cement is good, that is, if 
the lime is quite fresh, or has always been kept 
in air-tight vessels until required for use, and 
then used the same hour that it is opened, such 
walls are everlasting : they are as solid as natural 
rocks, and are impervious to sound, which is 
another great advantage. Possibly, also, what 
is intended in the way of taste is to copy the 
beautifal wavy lines adopted at Venice, chiefly 
of the form technically called the ogee. This 
agrees with Hogarth’s line of beauty, and so far 
is an excellent recommendation. 

Perhaps the authorities will condescend to ex- 
plain that this is what they really do mean. If 
so our architects need not go to the sunny South 
to study these beautiful forms; we have scores 
of examples remaining in England of the ori- 
ginals, not copies only. If the construction of 
the Roman Empire is recommended to be fol 
lowed (as I should recommend), we have plenty 
of walls of the Roman Empire remaining in 
England, without going to Italy forthem. The 
construction of the Venetian palaces is by no 
means good, not nearly so good as that of the great 
hospital at Milan of the same period, and not 
better than that of our own Elizabethan build- 
ings. Our young architects should be set to walk 
all over England, Scotland, and Ireland, and may 
thus learn every variety of construction and of 
style, from the rudest and most barbarous to the 
most highly finished,—from the worst to the 
best, without any need to cross the Channel. 
Buildings which have grown up by instinct in 
our own climate are in general much better 
suited to that climate than those of any other 
climate, and the taste and skill of the English 
architects of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries have never been exceeded by 
those of any other country. On the contrary, 
those of other countries have all learned from 
us,—first the French, and from the French other 
nations, but after a long interval. 

It is probable that our authorities received 
their own educations in Oxford, before the 
Oxford Society for the Study of Gothic Archi- 
tecture was established, and before the great re- 
vival of taste began. We now see the results of 
that revival in our churches. Let any one com- 








pare the churches in England of the present 
time, or in the last few years, with those of 
thirty years ago, and he cannot deny the im. 
mense improvement in every way. But the 
public have not yet learned that the same 
genuine old English style of building is just as 
applicable to public buildings of all kinds, or 
even to private houses, as to churches. The 
purpose for which a building is erected neces. 
sarily governs the plan, but not the style of 
ornament, nor the mode of construction. The 
windows of the hall of the Bishop’s Palace, at 
Wells, built about A.D. 1200, are as fine win. 
dows as any at Venice; those of many of our 
Medizeval castles are equally good, without any 
reference to the chapels, or the churches con. 
nected with them, and the construction of many 
of these buildings is as good as it canbe. For 
types and models for buildings of any kind, we 
have still abundance of examples remaining. The 
city of Wells alone affords.a series. We have 
there, in addition to the fine cathedral, with itg 
remarkable sculptures (the finest of their period 
in the world), its chapter-house, its cloister, with 
the library over it: the houses of the bishop of 
the thirteenth century, the archdeacon of the 
fourteenth, the dean of the fifteenth, the canons, 
the precentor, the organist, the singing men, or 
vicars choral, all of the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century, and all sufficiently perfect to be made 
out by an architect, though sadly mutilated by 
the ignorance of the persons who reside in them, 
and much of this mutilation is daily going on. 
At Lincoln, at Salisbury, at York, at Ely, and 
Worcester, and Gloucester, and many other 
places, we have the houses of the members of 
the cathedral chapter, and their halls, more or 
less perfect, all sufficiently so for study. Here 
is the field to which our young architects should 
be sent to study, and to find buildings suitable 
for our wants and for our climate. 
JoHN Henry Parker, Hon. M.A., Oxon. 








THE ROMAN PAVEMENT NEAR THE 
MANSION HOUSE. 


Dr. SAUNDERS writes that 33,000 persons 
visited the Roman pavement at the back of the 
Poultry on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday last. 
Thanks to the arrangements made by Mr. Bart, 
the contractor, all were able to see this in- 
teresting relic in safety and comfort. By letting 
the visitors enter at one door, pass round the 
excavation, and out at another, all confusion was 
avoided. The pavement seems to be about 16 ft. 
below the present general level of the surface, and 
is wonderfully fresh in appearance. It is of a bold 
type of geometrical pattern, scrolls, circles, and 
interlaced squares ; no animals or figures of any 
kind; the tessere are of five colours,—black, 
white, yellow, red, and grey. It rests on con- 
crete. The shape of the pavement is a paral- 
lelogram with a circular end, and it would seem 
to have been always under cover. Adjoining 18 
a well, formed with square blocks of chalk. The 
pavement, we are told, will be carefully removed 
to the City Museum, where it will always be 
visible. Viewed in the excavation, the making 
of which led to its discovery, the interest it excites 
is great. Looking down into the hole, there it lies 
fresh and bright as when it was first put down, 
perhaps in the vestibule of a house occupied by 
some Roman official. What a story it tells, what 
reflections it excites, trite but none the less 
striking. At least 1,500 years have passed away 
since it was placed there: what were the habits 
and manners of the people who passed over it? 
It speaks of fires, more than one; of the fires of 
the Danes probably, and the fire of 1666, which 
serve to explain the rise in the general level: a0 
it affords a text on which might be hung the whole 
history of London. It is to be hoped that some 
pains will be taken to trace, if possible, the 
remaining walls of the building to which this 
speaking pavement belonged. 








The Northumberland Vase.—Among the 
many valuable articles either spoiled or destroyed 
at the fire in Northumberland House in October 
last, when the roof of the grand ball-room f 
in, the Sévres Vase, presented by Charles X- 
upon the occasion of his Majesty’s coronation, 
to Hugh, Duke of Northumberland, then ambas- 
sador extraordinary from Great Britain to — 
was shattered into fragments. Mr. Daniell, 
New Bond-street, ha snow effected its complete 
restoration, so that the eye can y detect 
the slightest trace of injary. 
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CORNISH HILL-CASTLES. 


In the present paper, I shall confine my 
yemarks exclusively to the hill-castles in the 
[and’s End district, Cornwall, reserving for a 
fatare opportunity an examination of those in 
the central and eastern divisions of the county. 

This district, of small extent, is bounded on 
the east by an imaginary line drawn from Lelant 
Church southwards to Cuddan Point, on the 
eastern confines of Mount’s Bay, and in other 
directions by the sea. Within the peninsula 
thus defined, of about twelve miles in breadth 
fom east to west, there are no less than 
geven hills crowned with British fortifications, 
all of which, however, have more or less suffered 
from the ravages of time. 

Without doubt the fortress of Chin, on the 
summit of a hill overlooking the Atlantic and 
the mining operations at Botallack, is in better 

reservation than the other hill-castles in the 
neighbourhood, if not in the entire county; and 
itis consequently an object of very great interest 
tothe archeologist. In the face of this, it is 
sad to see the continual depredations now being 
made on its ruined walls merely for the sake of 
the smaller stones, which are generally used for 
puilding hedges, barns, and out-houses on ad- 
jacent estates. So much has Chia Castle fallen 
a victim to these spoliations within the. last 
century, that some of its most striking peculiari- 
ties that were easily recognised in Borlase’s 
time, cannot now be traced, and would probably 
have been entirely unknown had it not been for 
the labours of that indefatigable antiquary. 

The plan of the castle may be thus described. 
First a ditch, 20 ft. in width, extends round 
the fortress. Then two concentric walls—the 
space between them forming another ditch, 30 ft. 
wide, which is now partially covered in with 
loose stones from the walls—enclose a central 
area approximately circular, although in reality 
aslight ellipse, the major axis measuring from 
east to west 125 ft., and the minor axis, from 
north to south, 110 ft. These walls are formed 
of dry-stone masonry, %.e.,a collection of loose 
granite stones heaped together with some 
attempt at order, but without the aid of cement. 
This class of work is found in many of the hill- 
castles and other primitive Celtic dwellings. 
Some good specimens of its general appearance 
when in a perfect condition may be seen near the 
outer entrance on the external face of the wall. 
The height of the outer wall is now on the 

average only about 7 ft., whereas Borlase con- 
sidered it to have been at least 10 ft., and the 
inner one 15 ft., high. This decrease in height 
can be easily explained by the depredations 
alluded to above. In thickness, the outer wall 
is 6 ft., and the inner one 12 ft. The continuity 
of the second ditch was broken by three trans- 
verse walls dividing the circular space into 
equal portions. Two of these cannot now be 
easily traced, although probably almost perfect 
in Borlase’s time. 

In the interior of the castle, according to the 
description of Borlase, was a third concentric 
wall of less strength, about 30 ft. from the inner 
wall. This space was subdivided into compart- 
ments by lines radiating from the centre of the 
interior area ; and, although there is uncertainty 
as to whether these enclosures were originally 
roofed or not, they are supposed to have served 
a8 the habitations of those whose duty it wae 
to reside within the fortress. Within the present 
century the principal traces of these compart- 
ments have unfortunately disappeared. On the 
north side of the central area within one of 

ese enclosures was a well, but this seems to 
have become choked up and hidden from view. 
At any rate, I was unable, on my visit last year, 
to discover its exact whereabouts ; but I find that 
Mr. Halliwell was more fortunate in 1861, for in 

work detailing his Cornish experiences, he 
Says that the well was then visible, although the 
steps noticed by Borlase as leading down into it 
fallen in, 

The entrance to the interior of Chia castle 
affords a remarkable instance of the military 
ingenuity of the old Britons. The opening 
through the outer wall faces the W. 8. W., and 
on both sides is bounded by immense slabs of 
eshte granite. Thence, turning to the 
eft, a passage nearly 40 ft. in length conducts 
- to the opening through the inner wall, where 
Wo Jambs, each about 5 ft. high, still remain on 

© innermost side. This second entrance has a 
ne west aspect, and measures in its widest part 
te and in its narrowest 6 ft, splaying out- 

ly. For farther protection, another wall 
Was built from the right-hand side of the outer 


entrance to within 3 ft. of the inner wall, where 
it turned at right angles towards the inner 
entrance. Besides this, one of the three trans- 
verse walls before mentioned was so adjusted as 
to extend from the left-hand side of the inner 
entrance to the outer wall. It has been truly 
remarked by Borlase that “the whole of this 
work, the neatness and regularity of the walls, 
providing such security for their entrance, 
flanking and dividing their fosse, shows a mili- 
tary knowledge superior to that of any other 
be of this kind: which I have seen in Corn- 
wall.’ 

The next fortress: I shall describe is that called 
Castle-an-dinas,, om the summit of a hill in the 
parish of Ludgvan,* 735 ft. above the sea-level, 
and, with the exception of Carmianis Hill, north- 
west of Towednack, the hi spot of elevated 
ground in the district. The hill omwhich Castle- 
an-dinas stands is easily recognised from others 
by a modern building on its summit, in the 
Gothie style, generally known as Rogers’s Tower. 
This watch-tower, or “ folly,” was erected many 
years ago by one of the ancestors of the present 
proprietor, Mr. Rogers, of Penrose, apparently of 
stones taken from the encampment; but from 
want of repair the entire fabric is now in a very 
dilapidated condition, and will probably before 
many years hence be in utter ruins. The de- 
scription that Borlase has left us of Castle-an- 
dinas is full of interest. He says:— 

“Tt consisted of two atone: walls, built one within the 
other, in a circular form, the area of the hill. 
The ruins are now fallen on each side of the walls, and 
show the work to have been of great height and thickness. 
There was also a third and outmost wall, built more than 
haltways round, but was:left-umfinished. Within the walls 
are may little enclosures of # circularform, about7 yards 
diameter, with little walls round them, of 2 ft. or 3 ft. 
high. They appeared to me to have been so many huts 
ereeted for the shelter of the garrison. The diameter of 
the whole fort, from east to west, is 490 ft., and the: pri 
cipal ditch 60 ft. wide. To south the sides of this 
mountain are marked by two large green paths, about 
10 ft. wide, which were visibly cleansed by art of their 
natural roughness for the more convenient approach to 
this garrison, Near the middle of the area is a well, 
almost choked with its own ruins; and, at a little distance 
& narrow pit, its sides walled round.” 

’ All traces of this well have now disappsared, 
besides the circular enclosures mentioned in the 
foregoing extract. The outer wall is now about 
12 fc. in thickness, and 5 ft. high; while of the 
inner wall scarcely a vestige remains, save its 
foundations, which are 12 ft. thick. The central 
area, bounded by the inner wall, has a diameter 
of about 180 ft. 

About 1780 some relics were found within the 

inner circle of Castle-an-dinas. Among these 
were two granite blocks shaped like weights, 
with holes near the top of each, through which 
probably a rope was passed. One weighed 
17} tb., and the other 31lb. loz. They both 
bear a striking resemblance to weights dug up 
in 1756, at Bossens, in the neighbouring parish 
of St. Erth, which are engraved by Borlase in 
his Antiquities of Cornwall, plate xxviii., and 
in the Phil. Trans., 1759, part I. 
' The castles of Caer Bran and Bartinney are 
on adjacent hill-tops west of Sancreed chureh- 
town. The former consists of an outer vallum 
of earth, and an inner wall of stone. The outer 
vallam sometimes attains the height of 15 ft, 
and is protected on each side by a ditch, so that 
there is an interval of 20 yards between the 
inner wall and the outer ditch. This wall 
formerly had a general thickness of about 12 ft., 
and enclosed a level area of about 70 yards in 
diameter. Near the centre of the encampment 
are the ruins of a circular enclosure possibly of 
a later date than the rest of the work. Ouly 
portions of the inner or stone wall now remain, 
the principal part having been destroyed within 
the last century for the sake of the stones. 
According to Borlase, the wall extended round 
the summit of the hill, and was in @ perfect 
condition about the middle cf the last ary. 

Bartinney Castle consists of a si vallam, 
but what now remains of it is almost entirely 
overgrown with farze. The circular enclosures 
in the interior, however, can still be traced; ome 
has a diameter of nine yards, the other two 
seven. This fort is 689 ft. above the sea, and 
remarkable as being the only spot in tland 
where the sun can be seen to rise and set in the 
sea on the same day, December 21st. 

Trecobben Hill, between Castle-an- Dinas and 
Lelant Church, and Castles Horneck and Lescud- 
jack, in the immediate vicinity of Penzance, 
were also the sites of British encampments. 
Chat on Trecobben Hill is in a fair state of pre- 





* Not to be confounded with a fort of the same name in 
the parish of St, Columb Major, in Eastern Cornwall.— 
E. H. W. D. 





servation, of an irregular plan, and occupies the 
entire summit. 

It seems probable that these and similar hill- 
castles in Cornwall are the work of the abori- 
ginal inhabitants, who thus sought to defend 
themselves from the attacks of their foreign 
foes. Although this is now the general belief of 
those who have paid particular attention to the 
subject, yet some of the antiquaries of the last 
century ascribed these works on the hills to 
foreign invaders rather than to the native Celts. 
Thus Polwhele, the historian of Devon and Corn- 
wall, attributed them to theIrish ; while Borlase 
thought them to be of Danish construction. 
Carew (about 1600) had adopted the latter idea 
when he wrote “ And divers round holds on the 
tops of hills; some single, some double, and 
treble trenched, which are termed Custellan Denis 
or Danis, as raysed by the Danes when they 
were destyned to become our scourge.” But 
such a statement as this only shows how careful 
we should be before placing much faith in con- 
clusions founded on the mere similarity of names, 
for it has since been shown that the word denis 
or dinas in Cornish signifies a bulwark or 
fortress ; thus confirming the supposed original 
purpose of these so-called castles on the Cornish 
hill-tops, but destroying the theory that the 
Danes ever had a hand in constructing them. 

E. H. W. D. 








MEDALS AND PRIZES: INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


“Tae silver medal of the Institute is to bo 
awarded to. the author of the best essay on the 
following subject :— Qu the best Principles of 

ent for a Town Church, having refer- 
ence to the usual. Difficulties of Lighting.” 


-The Soane medallion will be awarded for the 


best design, well illustrated by a sufficient num- 
ber of drawings, for “ A Metropolitan Railway 
Station of the dimensions of that at Charing 
Cross, showing the architectural treatment of the 
facade towards the Thames Embankment, and 
of the interior of the terminus shed, where the 
roof is required to be in one span.” 

Mr, Tite, MP., president, offers a prize of 
fifty guineas to the author of the best set of 
architectural drawings, illustrating * A Design 
for the Treatment of the River Front and exist- 
ing Terrace of Somerset House by any Altera- 
tions or Additions to the same, not destructive 
of the general character of the building, and 
connected with the Embankmont-road now in 
course of formation, so as to produce the best 
architectural effect when seen from the Em- 
bankment-road and the river.” . 

A list of other medals and premiums offered, 
with the conditions, is published, and may be 
obtained at the rooms of the Institute. 








A FOUNTAIN FOR STOCKHOLM. 


At the Stockholm Exhibition of 1866 M. 
Molin, who is a professor at the Swedish Royal 
Academy of Paiating and Sculpture, exhibited 
the model of a design for a fountain which 
attracted some attention. This is now about to 
be executed in bronz> (we should prefer it in 
marble) for erection in Stockholm, and we have 
engraved a view of it taken from the model. It 
is only fair to say that the sculptor contem- 
plates revising ard working on it some time 
before it is cast. The height of the fountain is 
30 {t., the width 20 ft. The figures which form 
the pedestal and give the work its distinctive 
character illustrate a portion of the Northern 
mythology. The youth playing on the harp, and 
seen in the view, is the god of floods, lakes, and 
other inland waters, knowa as Nisken. Behind, 
and not seen im the engraving, is Agir, the 
terrible god of the ocean, with his wife, so to 
call her, the deceitfal Ran, who has a 
veil for her face. The other female figures 
represent their more or less gracious daughters, 

ing different waves. The belief is 
ing for the purpose of carrying 


rae the Naeken, as the Naiads, according to the 


, served Hylas, they, hearing 
his song, became enchanted and unable to 
execute their intention. 

‘The figures, for the most part, are admirably 
modelled, and display considerable fitness and 
beauty. 








Architectural Association. — Oo Friday 
avening, the 14th, Mr. G. H. Birch read a paper 
“On London, from the Sixteenth to the Com- 
mencement of the Eighteenth Century.” 
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[See p. 417, ante. 
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EYDE PARK-CORNER FLORAL DISPLAY 
AND KNIGHTSBRIDGE BARRACKS. 


AtrnouGH the hortulan decorations, extending 
fom Apsley House to the Serpentine by Albert 
Gate, meet the approval and excite the admira- 
tion of the public, some murmurings have been 
uitered about the obstruction of view caused by 
pantation of flowering shrubs behind a mean 
range of houses in Knightsbridge. 

A waste and squalid margin of about 80 ft. 
wide, extending 320 yards to Albert Gate, along- 
side the Drive, backed by a dingy wall and nine- 
teen antiquated shops, has been decorated with 
varied mounds of pure verdure, and furnished 
with a gorgeous bloom of flowering shrubs; the 
opposing park border, and the hitherto waste 
dell at the Serpentine falls, have been adorned 
also with flowers, shrubs, and rockwork, in a style 
that reflects credit on the hortulan taste of the 
park managers ; and yet five of the occupants of 
those tenements, which are a blot upon the park 
surroundings, complain that their view of the 
promenade is obstructed by flowers! One 
householder and shopkeeper on the opposite side 
of Knightsbridge-road also joins in the outcry, 
and, with a deputation, waited upon the Chief 
Commissioner, who promised to consider their 
statement. 

Now, as this selvage of waste, extending to 
Knightsbridge Barracks, was always a nuisance 
and a disgrace to the park, and especially as it 
has now become the most fashionable resort for 
promenaders along the Ladies’ Mile, its reclama- 
tion and adornment have realized a great public 
benefit ; and, in fact, the total exclusion by forest 
plantation of the Knightsbridge row would be a 
mercy to the frequenters of the walks, as well 
as to the crazy old tenements. It is true that 
there are two structures of more than ordinary 
pretensions on the line,—the mansion of the 
French embassy and a chapel of ease ; but these 
do not complain, as, being of lofty proportions, 
they are rather benefited by a landscape garden, 
whilst the humble sheds (twoof them only 10 ft. 
wide and 8 ft. high) are somewhat screened and 
protected from contempt. Indeed, this whole 
range, which is church property, and, like it in 
most cases, is in a ruinous, neglected, and 
disgracefal condition, ought to be wholly cleared 
away, together with Knightsbridge Barracks, and 
give place to buildings of better character, and 
more suitable to a site which ought to be the 
most valuable in London, but which is now ina 
disgraceful state, with its gin-shops and tene- 
ments that would have been a discredit to old 
Bt. Giles’s. 

There is abundant room for cavalry barracks 
close to the new Foot Guards at Chelsea; and 
mounted squadrons might surely make those 
quarters as easily as infantry. The accommoda- 
tions at Knightsbridge are notably bad, as 
evidenced before in the Builder; and that 
district, which from position is the best in the 
metropolis, stands in the very worst repute, on 
account of the numerous public-houses, casinos, 
and other questionable refages; but still, there 
are good dining-halls and reception-rooms for the 
Horse Guard officers, which command the richest 
views of park and gardens, and these, of course, 
will not be easily relinquished ; for domestic and 
figurative soldiers require more of urban pretence 
and solace than campaigners of the line. 

A great and invaluable public advantage would 
be completed by the transformation of all these 
park borders, and the high officials of our time 
who regard these concerns with a more national 
view will most probably persevere in improve- 
ments £0 earnestly begun. T. H. H. 








EXHIBITIONS. 


The South Staffordshire Ewhibition at Wolver- 
hampton. — The removal of the platform upon 
which the ceremonial of the opening took place, 
and the re-arrangement have added to the 
attractions of the interior of the main build- 
ing. How the colouring and lighting add to 
the effect of the general arrangement of all 
the parts of the building are best seen in and from 
the gallery, which forms a good place for pictures. 

he success which attended the inauguration 

was considerably augmented by the large 
ar aged respectably clad artisans, who, with 
; cir wives, availed themselves of the privi- 
ps. a — the pega after four 
On the opening day, at the ch of 

- shilling each. The a was ere by 
ry majority of the tradesmen, and by many 

of the large employers of labour as a general 





holiday. The receipts in money taken after 
the hour named, amounted to upwards of 301., 
representing a total of more than six hundred 
visitors, Since the opening day, however, the 
attendance has not been so large as the pro- 
moters were justified in anticipating, but it 
was the week before Whitsuntide, when both 
masters and men were busy at work preparing 
for the annual holiday. Notwithstanding these 
and other drawbacks the Exhibition has been 
well patronised, and many hundred artisans 
have found there a means of recreation and 
instruction. As an additional attraction the 
committee have arranged that a series of con- 
certs and musical performances shall take 
place daily in the main bnuildiog, and also in 
the grounds outside. The first of the series has 
taken place, and has proved a success. 

The Industrial Exhibition at Charlwood.—This 
exhibition has been opened. The working men, 
women, girls, and boys in the following parishes 
and districts have contributed to it, namely,— 
Barstow, Charlwood, Crawley, Crawley Down, 
Horley, Ifield, Leigh, Rusper, Newdigate, Sidlow, 
and Worth. The collection is multifarious, in- 
cluding works in straw, baskets, rustic seats, 
models, works in wood, drawings and paintings, 
stuffed birds, all descriptions of needlework, 
turnery, sticks for tying flowers, &c., &c. As an 
additional attraction, articles have been added 
as gifts by tradespeople and wealthy residents 
in the neighbourhood. On the opening day half- 
a-crown was charged for admission, and most of 
the élite of the neighbourhood visited the ex- 
hibition. There are altogether about 500 exhi- 
bitors, and 1,000 different articles exhibited, and 
three classes contributed to the exhibition,— 
first, the working classes, who sell for them- 
selves ; secondly, those who are exhibitors only ; 
and thirdly, the upper classes, who exhibit and 
sell for the benefit of the exhibition. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Bristol.—At a general meeting of the masons 
‘for the purpose of hearing the opinions of the 
employers of masons, expressed by them indi- 
vidually, in respect of the changes required by a 
portion of them forming the Bristol Branch of 
the Associated Masters,” the resolution passed 
by the masters at their meeting of the evening 
before was read and discussed, and the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted :—“ That, 
the masters having closed all further negotia- 
tions and thrown down the gauntlet, and deter- 
mined to enforce their original notice at the 
expiration of the month’s adjournment, we 
accept the challenge, and resist to the utter- 
most all and every infringement of the existing 
working rules of our city.” 

Shefield.—A meeting of the master builders 
has been held, at which, after some discussion, 
they came to a determination that it was neces- 
sary to draw public attention to a letter which 
had appeared in that morning’s Independent from 
Mr. C. Cornish, in which letter several em- 
ployers were mentioned as having commenced 
work under the old rules. In answer to this 
letter, the masters desired the public to be in- 
formed that, with the exception of Mr. Milner, 
they had been compelled to recommence work, 
in consequence of the pressure which had been 
put upon them by those for whom they were 
building. They did not wish it to be understood 
that they countenanced the old system. 

Bolton.—The questions in dispute between the 
employers and operative joiners and carpenters 
were laid before Mr. Pope, recorder of the 
borough, for arbitration. Six employers and six 
operatives represented the respective sides of 
the case. The following are the terms of the 
settlement agreed to:—The men are to work 
544 hours per week at 30s., the time to be 
reckoned as follows: 20th Oct. to 20th Nov., 
6.30 to 5.30, 7d. per hour; 20th Nov. to 20th 
Jan., 7.30 to 5.0, 7§d. per hour; 20th Jan. to 
20th Feb., 6.30 to 5.0, 7d. per hour; 20th Feb. to 
20th Oct., 6.0 to 5.30, 6§d. per hour. 

The Colliers on Strike.—The novel sight of 
men being escorted to and from their work by 
bodies of police is extending itself, and is to be 
witnessed not only in Yorkshire, but also in Lan- 
cashire. The men employed by the Tyldesley 
Company at their collieries near Manchester have 
been on strike for some weeks against a reduc- 
tion of wages, and a number of colliers have been 
brought from Staffordshire to take their places. 
On their «arrival they were vigorously attacked 
by the men on strike, and a large force of police 
has to be kept at the collieries to protect them. 





The Trade-Unions Bill—The various trade 
societies have determined to hold an aggregate 
meeting of trade unionists of London and the 
provinces in Exeter Hall, on the 23rd of June 
next. Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., has consented 
to preside on the occasion, and Mr. Mundella, 
M.P., Mr. Harrison, and others will be present. 
The subject of the Bill has been warmly taken 
up by the various trade societies in the provinces, 
and at Carlisle, Warrington, Leeds, Burton-on- 
Trent, Northampton, Cheltenham, the Potteries, 
and, in fact, in most of the leading towns meet- 
ings have been held, at which it has been resolved 
to use every means to support the Bill now before 
Parliament, which has been introduced by Mr. 
T. Hughes and Mr. Mundella. In Birmingham, 
so desirous are the working men to give all the 
aid in their power to the measure, that the second 
annual Congress of Trades Councils and Societies, 
which had been announced for the 21st of June, 
has been postponed until the 23rd of August. 
In Glasgow and Greenock the same feeling pre- 
vails and has been expressed by the working 
men. In Dublin the strongest approbation of 
the Bill bas been expressed, and at a public 
meeting held there, it was resolved to send de- 
putations to wait upon the twenty or more mem- 
bers of Parliament resident in that city and 
neighbourhood to urge them to support the Bill. 
A large number of delegates from all parts of 
the country are expected to be present at the 
large meeting in Exeter Hall, which is to be held 
under the direction of the London Conference of 
Amalgamated Trades. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Bedford Public Baths Company.—We under. 
stand that the directors of this company have 
selected the plans furnished by Mr. Walter 
Robinson, of Furnival’s-inn, Holborn. There 
were twelve competitors. 

The Proposed New Town-hall and Corn 
Exchange, Wareham.—Two architects competed 
for this building, Mr. C. R. Crickmay, Weymouth, 
and Mr. J. T. Lacey, London. Mr. Crickmay’s 
design has been chosen. The plan provides a 
room for a corn exchange on the ground floor 
40 ft. by 35 ft., lighted on two sides, with an 
entrance lobby and staircase. There will be on 
the upper floor a town-hall, 21 ft. by 35 ft.; a 
reading-room, 28 ft. by 16 ft.; a magistrates’ 
room, 14 ft. by 13 ft.; with offices. The corn 
exchange-room will be 18 ft. in height. The 
cost of adopting this plan will be 1,5002. Mr. 
Crickmay has been appointed the architect of 
the proposed new building, and a building com- 
mittee has been named and authorised to confer 
with him on the matter. 








MONUMENTAL. 


Monument to the late Duke of Athole.—A mural 
monument has just been erected by the Dowager 
Duchess of Athole to the memory of the late 
duke, in the aisle of the old kirk of Blair, over 
the vault in which his remains are laid. The 
design, which is stated to have been suggested 
by the duchess herself, is allegorical, inasmuch 
as the principal figure in it is the trunk of a 
stricken oak, which is intended to represent the 
duke cut off, as it were, in the prime of life. At 
the point where the tree has been broken 
through, a branch of the ivy which entwined it 
has been loosened, and droops towards the 
ground. On one side of the tree a vigorous off- 
shoot or branch (representing the present duke) 
remains in fall blossom, and upon it hangs the 
plaid or mantle of the deceased. At the other 
side of the tree is the figure of one of the duke’s 
retainers—a stalwart Highland Volunteer—lean- 
ing on the top of his reversed rifle, and lament- 
ing the loss of his chieftain. Ona the base of the 
tablet, beneath the sculpture, is the inscription. 
The tablet is of the finest statuary Carrara 
marble. It is placed upon an architectural base, 
the whole rising to a height of about 9 ft., the 
breadth being about 5 ft. 

Inauguration of the Stowell School Memorial.— 
A monument erected in Christ-Church-yard, 
Acton-square, Salford, by the teachers and 
scholars of Christ-Church Schools, to the 
memory of their late pastor, Canon Stowell, has 
been inaugurated. The monument is in the 
Early English style of architecture, and is 
erected a few yards to the left of the entrance 
to Christ-Church from the Crescent. The struc- 
ture, of which Mr. W. B. Sanders, of Epperstone, 
Notts, is the architect, is octagonal in shape at 
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the base, and rises to a height of 20 ft. The 
whole is constructed of Hollington stone, relieved 
at intervals with red Mansfield pillars. At the 
lower portion of the. monument are panels, one 
of which contains the inscription. 

Inauguration of the Oastler Monument at Brad- 
ford.—The monument of the late Mr. Richard 
Oastler, the “Factory King,” erected in the 
open space in front of the Midland Station, in 
Well-street, at Bradford, has been unveiled by 
the Earl of Shaftesbury. The monument con- 
sists of a colossal figure in bronze of the late 
Mr. Oastler, and two factory children, surmount- 
ing a lofty pedestal of granite. The artist was 
Mr. J. Birnie Philip, of London. The entire cost of 
the work is.1,5001., and has been contributed by 
the friends of the “Ten Hours’ Bill” in York- 
sbire and Lancashire. Large numbers of people 
came from all the factory districts of the two 
counties. Not fewer than a hundred thousand 
persons filled the streets, and a procession of 
some 30,000 persons preceded the ceremony. 








PICTURES BOUGHT FOR THE ART-UNION 
OF LONDON. 


THE following works have been already 
purchased by prizeholders of 1869. Many 
others, including the chief prize, have yet to 
be selected :— 


From the Royal Academy.—The old Priory Farm, G. 
Chester, 100/.; Dutch Landscape, A. Burke, 1001. ; 
Moonlight, Capri, T. White, 847.; The Close of Day, T. 
W. Hulme, 702. ; ae Cancal, £. Hayes, 601. ; “‘ By the 
Waters ‘of Babylon,” W. &. Frost, ARA, 601.; Spring 
Time, W. Luker, 521, 108. ; Mending the Stepping Stones, 
J.Richardson, 421, ; The River Neath at Penbout, Mr. E. 
Gill, 401.; Where the Trout lie, C. Smith, 35/.; Market 
Morning, A. de,Bylandt, 35/.; Evening un the Teign, W. 
Williams, 36/.; Shades of Evening, G. 8. Walters, 311. 
10s. ; Detained, A. E. Emslie, 21/,; Out of the Current at 
Ruswarp, B, 8. Howard, 15/. 

Porigal La Royal Scotch Academy. — Loch Ness, A. 

erigal, 202, 

From the Society of British Artists. — Left in Charge, 
J. Gow, 100/.; The Day of Rest, Marshall Clarton, 100/. ; 
A Passing Storm, E. N. Downard, 75l.; The Way Across, 
E. Holmes, 60/.;.The Wreath of Wild Flowers, E. J. 
Cobbett, 600. ; Pilot Boats, and other Crafts, E. Hayes, 
501.; The Trout Stream, KE. Holmes, 45/.; Low Tide on 
the Yorkshire Coast, J. W. McIntyre, 401.; Moel Siabod, 
Jas. Peel, 401.; A Ghost Story, T. Roberts, 401. ; Senorita 
me da, F. Y. Harlstone, 35l.; ‘‘There’s but one Shirt,” 
&c., A. Ludovici, 31l.'10s.; Plymouth Sound, H. K. 
Taylor, 25l.; Plaintive Notes, M. Bancroft, 201.; On the 
Lledr, G. Pringle, 151. 15s.; In the Market, Miss E. Val- 
lentin, 151.; Sappho, J. Physick, 15/.; Falls on the 
Tlugwy, W. H. Foster, 15/.; My Neighbour Opposite, 
Miss Hunter, 107. 10s.; Tattered and Torn, Mrs. Back- 
house, 10/7, 10s,; At Staplehuret, J. J. Wilson, 10/.; On 
i a W. H. Foster, 102. 

the Society of Painters in Water Colours.—The Uri 
Rottesbock, C. Davidson, 75/,; The Watzman at Sunrise, 
Collingwood Smith, 362. 15s. 

From the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours.—The 
Valentine, J. Sherrin, 207. ; The Itinerant, W. K. Keel- 
ing, 181. 18s. ; Moel Siabod, J. C. Reed, 167. 16s.; ‘* Hail, 
Smiling Morn,” &c., H. Maplestone, 102. 10s. 

_ From the Dudley Gallery.—The First Scent, Jas. Hardy, 
jun., 362. 15s.; Lunch Time, Jas, Hardy, jun., 301, ; The 
Sunny Hours of a Hard Life, J. Carlisle, 157, 








CLERKS OF WORKS. 


Sir,—At the discussion at the Society of Arts, 
lately held, Mr. Jones asked Mr. Smith what 
amount of consideration would secure honesty in 
aclerk of works. Mr. Nash said that there were 
some good ones, as well as a good many bad 
ones; and by being drawn from the ranks of the 
workmen it could not be expected that they 
would always be all that was desired. Mr. 
Smith stated that no sum of money wonld pur. 
chase honesty in such functionaries ; but he ap- 
peared to know how to select a good one. I 
was bred in the trade, and I have had consider- 
able practical experience as a working man, as 
@ builder’s foreman, and as a clerk of works, and I 
have had a very good opportunity of knowing 
the difference between a good and a bad clerk of 
works, and how many have been made clerks 
of works. There can be no doubt that the 
very best clerk of works must have seen some 
years’ service as a builder’s foreman, and is 
rarely worth being called a clerk of works until 
about forty years of age, when, whoever secures 
his services must pay for them, as it is not so 
much his ambition to be a clerk of works as it is 
to have a little less labour to perform for the 
same amount of pay. Honesty and integrity 
have grown into such a man, and his rule will 
be strict without being offensive either to his em- 
ployer or the contractor under him. A bad clerk 
of works will be found in this style :—“ Wanted, 
by a thoroughly practical man (carpenter and 
joiner), a situation as clerk of works. Aged 26. 
Salary moderate.” This means two guineas per 


week. Another can at any time be found in an 
architeot’s office, who is pleased to get ont at 





any price, who knows nothing of the practical 
part of any one of the branches or of the quality 
of the materials being used, but by some means 
contrives to know enough to keep the architect 
and the contractor in constant hot water during 
the progress of the works. A good clerk of 
works can always be found if a proper salary is 
offered him; but it must not be expected that 
he will take the responsibility of a job upon his 
shoulders for the same pay, or in some instances 
less, than is paid to a journeyman carpenter. 
An Otp CrLeRrk or Works. 








NEW BUILDINGS, CEYLON. 


TuE Bishop of Colombo has recently conse- 
crated a new church at Wellewatte, and laid the 
foundation-stone of another at Cottanchina. 
Also,on the 7th of April, the foundation-stone 
of a new church at Haputalé was laid by Major- 
General Hodgson. The designs for the above 
churches were furnished by Mr. James G. 
Smither, of Colombo, architect. 








ARCHITECTURAL PUBLICATION 
SOCIETY. 


THE annual general meeting of the sub. 
scribers will be held at the house in Conduit- 
street, on the 31st inst., at two p.m. precisely, to 
receive the report of the committee and the 
audited balance-sheets, and for the transaction 
of other business. The chair will be taken by 
Mr. William Tite, M.P. An important proposal 
will then be submitted requiring careful con- 
sideration. The report says :— 

“Tf each of the present subscribers would at once per- 
sonally exert himself and obtain the adhesion, or 
guarantee the subscription, of a new member, it would be 
possible for the committee to arrange for the completion 
of the ‘Dictionary’ without any further demand on the 
subscribers; the cost of the complete work (text and 
illustrations) would then be fixed at fifteen guineas. For 
a work undertaken without any capital and dependent 
solely upon funds derived from annual subscriptions, and 
assisted by unpaid aid for the management and produc- 
tion, and with but a limited circulation, this must be 
deemed exceedingly moderate.”’ 

Guarantees have already been received, and 
a little exertion on the part of the members will 
insure success. Something, at any rate, must be 


done. 





KINGSTON-ON-THAMES : QUEEN 
ELIZABETH’S SCHOOLS. 
COMPETITION DESIGNS. 


Axovt thirty different sets of plans have been 
received by the committee, and placed for ex- 
amination in the Crown Court, by permission of 
the mayor. 

The site of the new building is opposite to 
the present school, which has for many years 
been held in the fine old Gothic chapel, the sole 
remains of the once extensive scholastic group 
of buildings. Many of the architects ignore the 
existence of this chapel, most likely from not 
having visited the site, by showing on their 
plans arrangement for a new one, in connexion 
with the rest of their designs. Only 5,0001. are 
allowed for the cost of the new schools. Few 
plans, more especially those of a straggling 
character, are likely to comply with this impor- 
tant condition. As the committee intend to 
call in professional assistance, there is little 
danger of these “catch” designs bringing the 
committee into pecuniary difficulties. We are 
surprised that the title of the school did not 
suggest to more of the competitors the adoption 
of Elizabethan architecture, which is very suit- 
able for such a building. 

It is proposed to throw open the collection of 
designs for public inspection in a few days. 








A BUILDER’S COMPLAINT. 


Srz,—In a builder’s letter which appeared in the edition 
of the 15th inst. he complains of ‘‘ building material” 
merchants supplying others than builders at the same 


prices, 

I think it very difficult at the present time to tell what 
constitutes a builder; for inst: » & common hedge 
carpenter or paltry packing-ease maker blunders into 
business by hook or by crook, and at once styles himself 
a builder, and by impud and an immense amount of 
cheek procures jobs embracing meny branches, all of 
which he is quite ignorant of, with the exception of his 
own bit of bodging. He employs other masters in their 
several lines, and cuts them to the lowest, puts on an 
immense profit for himself, hassome burly fellow for fore- 
man, which only increases the expense, and swells the 
job to such an alarming amount, that gentlemen, once 
bitten in this way, are compelled to have recourse to 
other means for the future. 

I am not & builder; but, finding so many cobblers 
taking building work, I intend trying it myself. 

R. P. 








SOUTHWARK PARK. 


Srr,—The announcement that this park would be opened 
to the public last week was unfortunately not correct; 
judging from appearances, it will be many weeks before it 
can be opened. I went on the day fixed to the extrem 
ugly main entrance, and had a peep through the clos 
bar-iron gates. One man was at work planing a wooden 
enclosure-gate, and no one else was visible inside the park, 
Outside, in the swamp of the miserable roads, parties of 
three and four were to be seen, workmen with their wives 
and children, who had evidently come to spend their Whit. 
Wednesday in the park, having heard that it was to be opened 
that day. One respectable-looking working woman was in 
a fary; it onpete that she and her little ones were going 
somewhere else to spend their annual holiday, but having 
been informed that Southwark Park would be opened that 
day they had changed the venue and had come to the park 
instead, and so lost the day entirely. No welsher ong 
race-course who had promised to pay, and at the time 
promised refused, could be more mercilessly handled than 
— — names of some of the members of the Board of 

orks. 

I thought of the Whitechapel improvement, and how 
long that has been in hand. Since the Act for that im. 

rovement was passed, the well-abused Metropolitan 

istrict Railway has made and opened four miles of line, 
mostly through house property ! 
AxssquE LasorE Nrutt. 








THE BELLS OF ST. NICHOLAS’S CHURCH, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Srr,—In the last number of the Builder, the Rev. H. T. 
Ellacombe gives a list of peals of twelve bells, among 
which he has St. Nicholas’s, Liverpool, and the date, 1724, 
Allow me to correct this, for the information of those who 
take an interest in such matters. The date should be 
1815, as the present tower was finished the 4th of August 
in that year. In 1725—not 1724—a new peal of six was 
put up, but the tower fell down on Sunday, February 11, 
1810; and when the present tower was completed, the 


peal of twelve was put up. A Reapge. 








THE SECRETARYSHIP OF THE 
INSTITUTE. 


S1r,—As Mr. Robert Kerr is sending round for signa- 
tures to a requisition to Mr. Charles Fowler to allow hin- 
self to be proposed for the vacant secretaryship of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, you will perhaps be 
so good as to allow me to say that our late secretary, 
Mr. J. P. Seddon, will be proposed for re-election at the 
meeting on Monday next. 
Grorce EpmunpD STREET. 








FROM IRELAND. 


Tue church of SS. Philip and James, Holy- 
wood, county Down, to which a nave, chancel, 
and north aisle have just been added at a cost of 
5,0001., has been consecrated by the Bishop of 
Down. The church, which is built of Scrabo 
stone, is in the Early English style. The edifice 
is built to accommodate about 720 people, and 
consists of a nave and two aisles, a portion of 
the old church serving as the northern aisle ; but 
the south aisle is new. The nave measures 78 ft. 
in length by 30 ft. in breadth, while the dimen- 
sions of the chancel are 33 ft. 6 in. by 25 ft. 6 in. 
The total length of the church is 111 ft. 6 in, 
and the total width 72 ft. 6in. The arches 
flanking the nave on either side are of redstone. 
From them spring the arches supporting the 
north and south walls, which are pierced by & 
row of windows on each side, overlooking the 
roofs of the aisles. The height from the floor 
to the springing of the rafters measures 36 ft., 
and the height from the floor to the ridge 58 ft. 
On the outside two porches are constructed, one 
on each side of the west gable, and at this end 
the old tower remains, the top of the finial 
standing 71 ft. above the base. The church has 
been designed by Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, & 
Lanyon, of Belfast, architects; and its erection 
has been carried out by Messrs. Lowry & Son, 
builders, Great George-street, Belfast. 








DECORATIONS AT ALNWICK. 


A NOTICEABLE event occurred in the North 
on Wednesday, the 19th instant. Earl Percy took 
his bride to Alnwick Castle, and was received 
with every demonstration of welcome and con- 
gratulation by the Percy tenantry and inhabi- 
tants of the town. A triumphal arch of an 
architectural character was erected at the end 
of the winding street that skirts part of the 
castle walls, and opens into the wide space be- 
fore the barbican, close upon the site of one of 
the gates into the town in the olden time, whet 
it was surrounded with a wall. This was a0 
ample four-centred arch, surmounted by an em- 
battlement constructed in wood, but painted 
with a clever imitation of the stone-work of the 
part of the walling of the castle that it adjoined. 
Upon the centre of the parapet was placed a 
Percy lion, with a reproduction of the effect 0 





that, so well-known to Londoners, on Northum- 
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berland House. The spandrels were filled with 
the crest of the Campbell family; and just be- 
low the embattlement, between two string 
courses, was a wide facia on which was in- 
scribed, “ Welcome to the bride;” both span- 
drels and facia being transparencies, which were 
lighted up at night. Flags and young trees—the 
last: placed in the angles as though they had 

wn there—kept up a constant flutter. The 
ancient gateway, still standing at the en- 
trance to the town from the south, which was 
built by the son of Hotspur, and bears his crest 
upon @ panel over the arched way through it, 
was decorated with heraldic devices and ever- 
greens; and a third arch, made entirely of 
evergreens, was erected in the course of the 
approach to the town from Bilton. 

The mounted tenantry, riding three and four 
abreast, forming a cavalcade as long as a “ quiet 
street,’ met the Earl and Countess at the 
station at this place, distant about four miles 
from Alnwick, and conducted them to the town, 
at the approach to which they were met by the 
Percy Artillery Volunteers, and a very striking 
procession. The spectacle was altogether out 
of the common order of things. A display of 
fireworks, on the north terrace of the far-famed 
stronghold, was the last act of it. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Herston (Swanage).—The chief stone of a 
chapel-of-ease has been laid here. The struc- 
ture is to be built of local stone, roofed with stone, 
and will consist of a nave, chancel, side aisle, 
with vestry and turret. The design was drawn 
by the late Mr. J. Hicks, of Dorchester, architect ; 
and the work will be carried out by Mr. Crick- 
may, of Weymouth, who has undertaken to com- 
plete the works of the deceased gentleman. The 
building contract has been taken by Mr. F. G. 
Fooks, of Herston, assisted as clerk and manager 
by Mr. Linnington, of Swanage. Whilst exca- 
vating for the foundation of the charch, Mr. 
Fooks discovered that there was a store of stone 
called “ burr,” which he got at to be used in the 
building, thereby saving considerable expense. 
Already 200 tons have been quarried, and its 
worth is estimated at 1l. a ton. The stone is 
being worked for windows, plinths, and other 
parts of the structure. 

Burley.—It has been determined by the vicar, 
the churchwardens, and inhabitants of Burley, 
to make some improvements in their church. 
The chancel is to be extended, an organ gallery 
is to be erected, and a portion of the gallery is 
to come down. A new organ is to supply the 
place of the old one, a new warming apparatus 
is to be inserted, and the church is to be re- 
seated with open benches. Other changes are 
also to be made, including the insertion of anew 
east window. A subscription list was opened 
some time ago. The different contracts have 
already been entered upon, and the entire cost 
is estimated at about 3,000. 

_ Windsor.—The Queen has signified her inten- 
tion to give a donation of 4001. to the funds for 
the improvement of Windsor Parish Church,— 
2001. towards the alteration of the interior, and 
other 2001. should the building committee feel at 
any time that they have sufficient funds to justify 
their commencing the exterior work, which her 
Majesty considers to be very desirable. The 
designs from which the renovating is to be 
made are those of Mr. Teulon. The cost of 
erecting a chancel and replacing the old- 
fashioned pews with open seats is estimated at 
9,5901., and the ornamentation of the exterior 
at about 3,7001. It has been decided to 
alter and pay for the interior work before any- 
thing is done with the plain exterior of the 
church, 

Drifield—A new church is being erected 
on the Sledmere estate, in the village of 
Fimber, on the Wolds, at the sole expense of 
Sir Tatton Sykes. The site will be that of the 
old charch at the upper end of the village. The 
Cost will be between 3,0001. and 4,0001. The 
length of the edifice will be 70 ft. ; width, 20 fc. 
The walls will be of dressed Whitby stone; the 
chancel screen of Whitby stone, and the floor 
of Minton tiles. The general style will be Gothic. 
The tower will be pointed, and will rise to the 
height of 60 ft. The architect is Mr. Street, of 

mdon, and the builder Mr. Clipsham, of 
Norwell, Newark. The old church, just razed, 

apparently stood two hundred years, was a 
very small unecclesiastical-looking building, and 
had evidently been built from the material of a 
much larger and more ancient one. Portions of 


columns of the style of the twelfth century were 
found in the church just pulled down, as in other 
ancient buildings in the village. 

Weardale-—The new church of St. Andrew, 
at Westgate, in Weardale, being finished, has 
been opened for Divine worship. It consists of 
a nave and chancel, with a porch at the south- 
west, a spirelet or bell-turret at the west end of 
the nave, a vestry on the north side of the 
chancel, and is of the Early English style of 
architecture, The flooring of the entrance- 
porch, alley, choir, and chancel, is of parti- 
coloured tiles, arranged with design, and the 
windows contain green-stained, transparent, and 
semi-transparent glass. The nave and choir are 
fitted up with wood seats, simply varnished, as 
is also a lectern of antique design and a com- 
munion table, the gift of the architect, Mr. 
Withers. The pulpit, situated in the north-east 
corner of the nave, is of Bath and Pruddah 
stone, and the font is of the same material. 
Messrs. MacAdam & Son were the contractors. 

Hellingley.— The restoration of the parish 
church is now in the hands of Messrs. Avis & 
Roe, of St. Leonards, under the superintendence 
and according to the plans and specifications 
of Mr. E. Christian, architect. It is intended to 
repair the whole of the external masonry, to re- 
move the tiling of the roof, and relay it on new 
lathing. In the interior new seating is to be 
provided throughont, and various other altera- 
tions will be made. 

Little Marcle (Herefordshire).—The chief stone 
of the new church has been laid by the Countess 
of Somers. The style will be decorated, and 
the church is to consist of nave and chancel, 
with organ chamber, vestry, and porch (the 
latter on the north side). The walls will be of 
native red sand (from Pixley), given by Earl 
Somers (besides 2001.), with Bath stone dress- 
ings; the framewark for the windows will also 
be of Bath stone. There is to be an octagonal 
bell turret, in which will hereafter be placed two 
bells; and the building will be roofed with 
Broseley tiles in patterns. The internal fittings 
will be, for the most part, of red deal, varnished, 
the seats being open, and there will be an open 
timbered roof, ceiled between the rafters. The 
chancel and aisles are to be paved with Godwin’s 
encaustic tiles. The nave will be divided from 
the chancel by a moulded arch, springing from 
circular columns having carved capitals. The 
contract has been taken for 9001., by Messrs. 
Wall & Hook, of Brimscombe. Mr. J. W. Hugall, 
of Oxford, is the architect. 

Hallow (Worcestershire).—The new church of 
Hallow has been consecrated. The old one has 
been retained as a mortuary chapel. The new 
site is in a field, near the entrance of the village 
from Worcester. Mr. Hopkins, consulting 
architect to the Diocesan Society, furnished the 
plans, but the necessary fands were not forth- 
coming, and the consequence was the abandon- 
ment of the tower and spire. The tower arch 
at the west end of the building is, therefore, 
bricked up. The building is in the Decorated 
style, and has a chancel, nave, aisles, vestry, and 
organ-chamber north of chancel, chapel on the 
south for the school children, and stone porch on 
the south side of the nave. The total length of 
the chancel and nave is 95 ft.; breadth, 45 ft. ; 
the roofs are lofty, with open timbers, those of 
the chancel being ornamental; and the east 
window elevated. The chief constractional 
feature is the stone arch ribs of the nave roof, 
which are continued externally as flying but- 
tresses, carrying the thrust of the roof into the 
masonry of the outer walls. Four pointed 
arches, resting on circular columns, divide each 
aisle from the nave; and the clearstory windows 
are circular. The east window is a three-light 
one, and there are two-light windows with head 
tracery in the aisles. A reredos has been pre- 
sented by Earl Beauchamp. It was executed by 
Mr. Boulton, of Cheltenham, and is of stone- 
work, having for its central subject the Cruci- 
fixion in alto relievo, with the walls of Jerusalem 
in the background, surmounted by a canopy 
which consists of three arches, cusped,-each 
having a pediment inlaid with marbles, &. 
Upon the pediments, which are crocketed, and 
upon the intermediate colamns of serpentine, 
stand seven sculptured figures of angels, repre- 
senting the Seven Churches, all of alabaster, 
bearing candlesticks in their hands. The rere- 
dos, from its height, hides a large propor- 
tion of the east window. The church contains 
about 460 sittings, and the seats are open. The 
gables of the roof are decorated with floriated 
crosses, or rather, that over the nave is not a 





cross, but a trefoil in the centre of foliations. 


The stone for the church was got from Om- 
bersley, and the builder was Mr. Inwood, of 
Malvern. The entire cost of the building, in- 
cluding the hot-water apparatus (about 901.) will 
have been about 4,0001. The church is dedi- 
cated to St. Philip and St. James. 

Staines.—It is said that a non-resident land- 
owner of this town has presented the parish withan 
acre of land for the purpose of building a church. 
The land in question is situate in the Station-road, 
nearly opposite the Wesleyan Chapel. A sub- 
scription will be opened to receive contributions 
to the building fund, and a new church, which 
will be free in every part, will be erected. 

Ashbourn.— The newly-erected chancel of 
Clifton Church has been consecrated by the 
Bishop of Lichfield. The new chancel has been 
entirely built by subscription. 

Little Ellingham.—The parish church has been 
restored and re-opened for divine service. On 
Advent Sunday, 1867, after restoration, it waa 
totally destroyed by fire, except a small portion 
of the chancel, caused by the over-heating of the 
flue, which was constructed in too close proximity 
with the timbers of the roof. The walls of the 
nave, as left by the fire, were considered unsafe ; 
it was therefore found necessary to pull them 
down and to re-build them from the foundations, 
in the re-construction of which rubble stone and 
concrete have been used. The chancel, although 
not entirely destroyed by the fire, was very much 
injured, especially the roof, the scorched portions 
of which have been cleaned, and the charred 
parts restored, re-decorated, and varnished. The 
walls within the sacrarium and the reredos have 
also been re-gilt, and received additional decora- 
tions in stencil work. This part of the work has 
been carried out by Mr. W. Nichols, of Watton, 
painter. The chancel stalls,-which were for- 
tunately saved from the fire, have been replaced, 
and fitted up- for the use of the choir. The re- 
pairs and refitting of the chancel stalls, pulpit, 
&c., have been carried out by Mr. Clark, of Hing- 
ham, builder. The nave is covered with an open 
timber roof, stained and varnished. The nave 
has been reseated throughout with oak benches, 
and the floor relaid with coloured Staffordshire 
tiles. All the windows of the nave are filled 
with “roller-tinted Cathedral glass.” New stone 
parapets have been placed upon the tower, and 
which has also received other repairs. It is in- 
tended to relead the steeple and to place a new 
weather-vane upon the top. The floor of the 
tower is relaid with coloured Staffordshire tiles. 
The whole of the work of restoration has been 
carried out by and under the personal superin- 
tendence of the contractor, Mr. J. Frost, wood- 
carver and builder, Watton. The seats are so 
arranged that the church will accommodate 
about 230. Messrs. T. H. & F. Healey, of Brad- 
ford, are the architects. 

Hastings.—The honorary secretary to the com- 
mittee for restoring All Saints’ Church states 
that, at a recent meeting, Mr. Butterfield, the 
architect, exhibited to the committee drawings 
which showed what will be the effect of the 
restoration when completed. The work is esti- 
mated to occupy nearly a year. The committee 
appeal for additional subscriptions. 

Bromham.—The church here has been re- 
dedicated after restoration. The nave and its 
north aisle, connected by three arches of the 
early Decorated period, have been cleared of 
incumbrances ; the western arch thrown open, 
displaying a window in the tower; the font, set 
upon a new base and furnished with a raised 
oak cover, the gift of Lady Dynevor; the oak 
seats refitted throughout, superseding the in- 
closures which formerly blocked up a con- 
siderable portion of the area; the floor paved 
with red and black tiles ; the windows re-glazed ; 
these works, with the addition of an oak pulpit, 
made by Messrs. Rattee & Kett, of Cambridge, 
and an oak lectern, presented by the Hon. Miss 
Rice Trevor, comprise the chief improvements 
in the church itself. The former dilapidated 
chancel has been replaced (with the exception of 
a small portion of wall on either side, inclosing 
the leper windows, which have been retained in 
situ) by a new one of the same proportions 
raised upon the old foundations and opening 
from the church by an arch designed after those 
which separate the north aisle from the nave. 
The roof, covered with old tiles, is of open 
timber, the spaces between the rafters being 
plastered, as also are the panels into which the 
two bays above the sanctuary are divided. The 
stalls are of oak, their ends surmounted with 
poppy-heads designed after two which remain 
from the old work. The east window is a repro- 





duction of its predecessor, and is to be filled 
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with stained glass by Lady Dynevor. The head 
of the leper window on the south side has been 
filled with fragments of early glass collected 
from other windows of the church, and the 
lights with quarries imitated by Messrs. Lavers 
& Barraud from a few old examples found in the 
course of the restoration. The reredos is of 
white stone inlaid with red from re ape 

uarry, St. Mary Church, Devon. pon the 
p mimind floor, which is laid with Minton’s tiles, 
is replaced the brass engraved by Lysons, 
originally intended to perpetuate the memory of 
Thomas Wideville and his two wives, about 1435, 
and re-appropriated by a descendant, Sir John 
Dyve, who died in 1535, his mother and wife. 
The contract for the whole of these and other 
works amounting to about 1,4001., was taken and 
has been executed by Mr. Osborn, of St. Neots ; 
the masonry being done by his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Whitehead, of Royston. Mr. Butterfield was 
the architect. 

Mamsficld.—The plans of Mr, William Smith, 
architect, for the restoration of St. Peter’s 
Church, have been accepted, subject to any 
minor modifications deemed desirable by the 
restoration committee, and he is appointed archi- 
tect for the restoration. The interior restoration 
of the woodwork will be of oak. The galleries 
will be dispensed with, and the pews in the body 
of the church will be open ones instead of the 
present pews. Promises have been given for 


sums amounting to 1,050/. 








Books Recerbed, 


* Roaps, Railways, and Canals for India. By T. 
Login, C.K., F.R.S.E. London: Spon.” This isa 
reprint of two pamphlets by Mr. Login, which 
were printed for private circulation about two 
years since. The author is executive engineer of 
the seventh division Grand Trunk Canal, and was 
formerly superintendent of the northern division 
of the Ganges Canal. As Indian subjectsare begin- 
ning to be of more general interest than hereto- 
fore, the information here given will aid in the for- 
«mation of a just appreciation of the relative value 
of roads, railways, and canals, in developing the 
resources of India, and also be of practical 
value to young engineers in India, and to 
those interested, especially in Assam, Cachar, 
and the eastern districts. The author urges 
the formation of a passable embanked road 
parallel to the hills passing through Northern 
Bengal, and extending on to the Brahmapootra, 
in order to promote a supply of labour in 
Assam.——*“ Tenth Annual Report of the Society 
for Promoting the Employment of Women in 
connexion with the Social Science Associa- 
tion. Office: 23, Great Marlborough-street, 
Regent-street.” It appears from this report that 
the society has obtained permanent situations 
for 48 persons during the past year, and tem- 
porary employment for 46. During the year 
2,061 visits have been made by applicants, 389 
names registered, 1,087 letters received, and 
2,106 written, &c. The indirect influence ex- 
erted by this useful society seems also to be 
considerable.——“‘ The Journal of the Historical 
and Archeological Association of Ireland, 
vol. i., third series: October, 1868: No. 4. 
Dablin: McGlashan & Gill.” Besides a report 
of proceedings, this number contains interesting 
papers on Ogham Readings, by Mr. R. R. Brash; 
on the Contents of a Sepulchre of the Bronze 
Period, by Mr. T. O’Gorman ; and on a book en- 
titled “Beware of the Cat.” There is also a 
list of the names and addresses of the many 
members of the society. The paper on the 
obscure subject of Oghams is an important one. 
The author is of opinion that the deductions to 
be drawn from the facts which have been accu- 
mulating for the last half-dozen years are quite 
sufficient to invalidate the opinions adopted by a 
section of our antiquaries, namely, that Ogham 
inscriptions were ‘tricks of the middle ages,’ 
and the invention of Medizval monks.” Mr. 
Brash endeavours to elucidate the meaning of 
what is really engraven on the Ogham stones. 
——*County Military Training Schools. By 
W. Cave Thomas. Strangeways & Walden, 
Leicester-square.” This pamphlet contains sug- 
gestions for improving the recruiting system 
meriting most careful consideration. It is a 
copy of a lecture delivered at the Royal United 
Service Institution, in March last, and relates 
to industrial training as well as military, and 
to general and sciential education. In con- 
cluding the exposition of his scheme, Mr. Thomas 
gives a summary of its salient points, from 





which we may give a somewhat condensed 
quotation :— 

** The County Military Training Schools are the basis of 
the system; the primary schools keeping up, according 
to the calculation adopted, and independently of any other 
source, 25,500 men in the reserve, and 25,500 men in the 
army. These men would, moreover, be skilled handi- 
craftsmen in those special industries calculated to render 
an army independent. Then there would be the Middle 
School, supplying the Engineer Corps and educated non- 
commissioned officers, whose numbers are not included in 
the estimated 25,600. Then there would be the High 
School, preparing men for commissions in all branches of 
the service, for the army, the reserve, the militia, and the 
volunteers, and not only designed to the military, but civil 
service ; for itis important, with such extensive colonies 
and comparatively so small an army, that men holding civil 
appointments should have that amount of military educa- 
tion which would enable them, in any case of rebellion, to 
organize their countrymen and the available resources of 
the station for defence to the best advantage. The high 
echools should, in fact, be seminaries where men should 
be prepared for important posts. The school system, too, 
provides for the promotion of talent from the primary to 
the high departments. The scheme also suggests the asso- 
ciating, the identifying a regiment with a particular mili- 
tary district and its training-schools, the depdt of that 
regiment being near to the military schools of the district 
and the head-quarters of the Reserve, as well as of the 
recruiting staff and depdét battalion. This is looked for- 
ward to as eminently calculated to promote recruiting in 
the district, and to develope an esprit de corps not likely 
to be so well fostered by any other means, To all these 
advantages superadd that of an army of thoroughly trained 
soldiers scattered through the land in civil employments, 
On account of the moderate term of service, who would 
stand the country in good stead in case of invasion, and who 
might not be proof against a good bounty in other cases of 
need. There is also the proposed extension of the system 
of military schools to the colonies. It is also proposed, 
under certain contingencies, that the boys from the 
primary schools shall be passed annually to the reserve, 
and from the reserve to the army, so as to rapidly increase 
the strength of the latter, and from this source alone, 
to 100,000 men. Finally, I have to mention that branch 
of the reserve which would be open to working men for a 
limited period of home service: the conditions would be 
similar to those of the militia, but the drill-days distri- 
buted over the year, sce as not to interfere with their in- 
dustrial occupations. The institution of this branch of 
the reserve, would, I think, offer a more acceptable form 
of service to the artisan than that of volunteering or the 
militia, To this branch the pensioners of the school 
system would be returned, and from it many recruits 
would doubtless be sent up to the army.” 
‘The Smoke Nuisance, and its Remedy by Means 
of Water; with Remarks on Liquid Fuel. By C. 
J. Richardson, architect. Atchley & Co., Great 
Russell-street.” Mr. Richardson published his 
plan for remedying the smoke nuisance, by 
washing it with the spray of water, in our 
columns a good many years ago. He here gives 
it in detail, with diagrams; and he remarks that 
though it certainly is not possible to disturb the 
whole of the chimneys of London, the worst of 
them might be operated on, such as the chief 
kitchen flues of the great establishments which 
are continually sending out black inky smoke. 
If it were possible, as he observes, to cut into all 
the chimneys of London and apply the remedy, 
the whole of the soot which at present escapes 
into the atmosphere might be caught and passed 
into the drains: it would there deodorize them, 
and the sewage, when it arrived at the Abbey 
Mills, would be rendered doubly valuable as 
manure, and be largely increased in quantity. 
This would certainly be the best mode of remedy- 
ing not only the smoke nuisance, but the sewage 
emanations also, because so long as the air is 
contaminated with these, the smoke is at least 
useful in the air as a deodorizer of them, how- 
ever injurious to human lungs in itself, or un- 
sightly in its effects on buildings. In the 
pamphlet under notice, Mr. Richardson gives 
the results of his important experiments with 
liquid fuel. The substitution of petroleum for 
bulky coal in steamers would be an immense im- 
provement, both in our mercantile and our naval 
shipping. Mr. Richardson says that “ any boiler 
having water space below grate can be fitted to 
burn oil, so as to obtain a result from 2} to 3 
times above that given by the best coal ; 5 times, 
probably, of that given by common coal : no altera- 
tion will be required, only some additional plates 
in lieu of fire-bars.’———“ Our Mother Tongue 
and its Congeners. By J. A. Picton, F.S.A.” 
This is a paper read before the Liverpool Lite- 
rary and Philosophical Society. It is full of in- 
teresting and curious matter, as our readers well 
know that anything on philological science by 
Mr. Picton must be. At the close of his present 
paper, the author, speaking of the relative im- 
portance of the English language, says,—“ Before 
many generations are past, our language will be 
the mother tongue of 200,000,000 millions of 
people. For this consummation the language 
has long been in a course of preparation by 
Providence. It is the language of freedom, of 
progress, of civilization, of vigorous life and 
action; and, may I not add, of religion also? 
How important it is that the literature of a 
language with such prospects before it should 





be pure and wholesome!” 


Miscellaunen. 


Metropolitan Board of Works.—At a ro. 
cent meeting the Board received tenders for the 
completion of the low-level sewer of the main 
drainage scheme. For that portion extending 
from Tower-hill to New Earl-street, Blackfri 
4,400 ft. in length, the tender of Mr. YW, 
Webster, at the sum of 67,000/., was accepted; 
for that portion of the sewer extending from the 
Westminster steamboat pier to near the Grog. 
venor Canal Basin, Chelsea, 9,710 ft. in length, 
the tender of Messrs. Hiscox & Williams, at 
72,7001., was accepted. For the deepening and 
improving a main sewer in Kennington Park. 
road, 2,200 ft. in length, the tender of Mr. W, 
Crockett, at the sum of 3,7001., was accepted, 
Mr. Bazalgette reported the finding of the 
tesselated pavement at the back of the Poultry, 
and a letter was received from the City Cor. 
poration, asking that it might be handed over to 
them for the purpose of being placed in the City 
Museum, which was complied with. 


Wells Cathedral.—A meeting in aid of the 
proposed restoration of the west front and 
chapter-house of this cathedral has been held in 
the chapter-house, under the presidency of the 
Earl of Cork. The Dean of Wells explained 
what had already been done, and said that prior 
to the meeting 3,5001. were promised, and now 
they had 1,5001. more, so that he considered the 
success of the undertaking certain. Mr. 
Ferrey has estimated the cost at 5,0001. The 
question now was how the work was to be done, 
and by whom. It was proposed to restore the 
canopies in certain instances, and in others to 
repair them. There were 4,700 ft. of column in 
the west front, and each foot cost 6s., so that it 
was a question whether they should be restored 
in blue lias or marble. Lord Taunton moved 
that it was generally desirable to carry out the 
restoration of the west front according to the 
plan recommended. He remarked that it had 
been proposed to have coloured glass in the 
chapter-house, but he thought it better to have 
no coloured windows than to have paltry ones. 
Prebendary Scarth seconded the resolution, and 
hoped they would get the work accomplished 
before they were disendowed and disestablished, 
Mr. E. A. Freeman opposed the present scheme. 
as he thought it was their duty to place the 
cathedral in its positionasthe great motherchurch 
of the diocese. They ought, as at Lichfield and 
other cathedrals, to improve and clean the inte- 
rior, and after that talk of the purely ornamental 
things ; not, however, to leave the latter undone. 
He wished them to take the advice of Professor 
Willis on the restoration. The resolution having 
been adopted, Sir E. Strachey moved that the 
chapter-house be restored to its original simple 
beauty. Prebendary Horner seconded the 
resolution, which was carried. A committee 
was then nominated. 


Injuries to Buildings by Subterranean 
Movements.—Considerable interest has been 
raised in Halifax regarding upheavings of the 
earth which have occurred at Folly Hall, a cluster 
of houses on the face of Beacon Hill, lying a 
short distance below the New Southowram-road. 
This road, which commences in New-bank, will 
be about a mile long. At the commencement of 
the road at the New-bank side, a dry retaining 
wall, 15 ft. thick, strengthened by a counter fort 
9 ft. thick, placed in Crossley’s brick-yard, is 
being built “to keep off the hill,” as it is termed. 
Near this place several cracks of considerable 
length have appeared in the hill, which ‘‘is known 
to have been moving for years.” Cottage walls 
are cracked, and threaten to fall, and a wooden 
floor has been lifted from its position, and now 
assumes the appearance of a mound, the centre 
of which is upwards of 1 ft. above its natural 
level. Flags below have been thrown upward, 
and some even overturned, and placed in many 
singular positions. Some authorities state that 
the phenomenon is caused by an accumulation 
of water in the hill; and the contractors for the 
Southowram-road are laying 2 in. earthenware 
pipes into it above Folly Hall, to carry off any 
water into the drain. 


Discoveries at Herculaneum. — The 
Giornale di Napoli mentions the discovery of & 
large room, which must have served for a kitchen. 
In it was a wooden clothes-press, entirely car- 
bonized ; also fourteen vases, a candelabrum and 
a lamp, all in bronze, several vessels in glass an 
terra-cotta; a small marble statue of Faun, 
and two broken tables, one in marble and the 








other in slate. 
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Proposed Abolition of the Patent 
Fong deputation of the members of the 
Jnventors’ Institute, the Delegates’ Invention- 
“sht Committee, and other gentlemen repre- 
senting nUMerous industrial associations, waited 
on the Attorney-General, as one of Her Majesty’s 
aoting Commissioners of Patents for Inventions, 
to solicit bis attention to Mr. Macfie’s proposed 
motion in the House of Commons for the Aboli- 
tion of Patent Rights for Inventions. The 
members of the deputation impressed upon the 
Attorney-General that the interests of the 
working-classes and the status of the country in 
regard to the mechanical and chemical arts 
would be greatly inj ured by the abolition of the 
Patent Laws, although they unanimously re- 
nired that those laws should be simplified and 
rendered more efficient. 


fhe Poetry of the Fine Arts,—A lecture 
on this subject was delivered by Mr. Henry 
Macmanus, R.H.A., professor of painting, in 
the theatre of the Royal Dublin Society. The 
lecturer having given a lucid definition of poetry, 
fancy, and imagination, of all the fine arts, he 
gid, literature was the youngest. Eloquence, 
masic, and acting were born at a more remote 

iod, since which their lives had undergone 
certain vicissitudes. Masic, in her maiden love- 
linegs, was all melody, but in process of time 
was wedded to harmony, resulting in the 
numerous offspring, secular and sacred. Elo- 
quence was united with oratory and rhetoric ; 
and acting was wedded to the drama. Either of 
these arts was sufficient to entertain the most 
cultivated intellect, but the mind could obtain 
glimpses of all of them when the appreciative 
faculty was thoroughly brought out. After 
pointing out the special sphere of each of these 
arts, and showing how poetry in its widest sense 
was connected with all, Mr. Macmanus urged 
how important painting and sculpture were: in 
many cases they conveyed the ideas expressed 
by language. 

Suicide of an Architect.—Mr. Day, an 
architect, residing in Worcester with his wife 
and niece, arrived at Pentrich Vicarage, near 
Ripley, Derbyshire, last week but one, with the 
intention of staying a short time with the cler- 
gyman doing duty there. Mr. Day had for a 
length of time been in a depressed state of 
mind, On Tuesday night deceased’s wife accom- 
panied him to his bedroom door, when he re- 
quested her to leave him alone for a short time. 
Qn returning she found the door locked, and 
asked him to open it, which he did, when she 
found that he had attempted self-destruction. 
Medical assistance was obtained, but deceased 
died on Thursday night. An inquest on the 
body took place, when the jury returned a 
verdict that the deceased had caused his death 
4 — his throat while in an unsound state 
of mind. 


Society for the Encouragement of the 
Fine Arts.—On Thursday, the 20th inst., Mr. 
Montgomerie Ranking gave a lecture ‘“ On the 
Renaissance Influence, as traced in the works of 
the Elizabethan Dramatists””—Mr. Cave Thomas 
inthe chair. After a brief sketch of the various 
epochs that preceded the revival of the arts, with 
‘pecial reference to the Greek and Gothic 
Periods, the lecturer traced with considerable 
success the spirit of the renaissance from its 
earliest dawn down to the time of Marlowe, Ford, 

‘aseinger, and Webster, illustrating his subject 
with passages from “The Duchess of Maifi,” 

— Broken Heart,” and “ Doctor Faustus,” in 
-_. the passions of love and fear were power- 
Me depicted. Mr. Cave Thomas, Dr. Heinencann, 
mening? and Mr. Temple addressed the 


The Projecting Entrance at Burlington 
—Attention having been called in our 
so to this matter, it was ultimately bronght 
ps the Board of Works, who directed that a 
Be Torcation be addressed to the vestry of 
Ames's, Westminster, on the subject. The 
the on receiving the communication, referred 
ean to the Works Committee, and that 
taken ttee has recommended that ro steps be 
Sn at Present in reference to the porch and 
has n, which recommendation the vestry 
wp grncred. So long as the hoarding remains 
the new works, the porch may as well be 

it is as not. 


The Priory Charch, 
: Dunstable.—The 
mend this aie has been recom- 
ni 48 oped that no suspension 
necessitated by want of funds. m 


The Royal Academy Fioors. — Messrs. 
Arrowsmith & Co, are not satisfied that we 
should speak of the new floors in the galleries of 
the Royal Academy as being of “ Marqueterie.” 
If they had remembered the descriptive parti- 
culars we gave of the rooms with plans in a pre- 
vious number, wherein we said “the floors are 
covered with Arrowsmith’s solid parquet work of 
wainscot and walnut wood,” they would probably 
have thought it unnecessary to write tous. Like 
every one else, they take no notice whatever of the 
statement that answers their purpose, but they 
consider we do them a scandalous amount of 
injury when we omit to repeat it. 


Ornaments on Dinner-tables.—Following 
an early lead of ours against the error of placing 
large obstructive ornaments on dinner-tables, a 
writer in the Cornhill Magazine says :— 

* One of the foremost political men of our time gave a 
great dinner party. I was honoured by an invitation, I 
must say that the om had been most skilfully chosen. 
There were not only great political personages, but people 
who were eminent in science, in literature, in art. Never- 
theless, the wheels of conversation drove heavily. The 
next day I met, in the street, one of the guests. 1 said to 
hiro, ‘ It was not a lively dinner yesterday ; and with such 
a host and such guests it ought to have been more lively.’ 
* No,’ he repliec, ‘ it was not lively ; but do you know the 
reason why? Our host is a man who has the keenest 
appreciation of works of art, and exhibited so many that 
we could not see one another. That explains everything.’ 
I think it did explain everything, and I went away feeling 
I had gained what is called a ‘ wrinkle’ in the art of dinner 


giving.” 

All ornaments on a dinner-table should be quite 
low, so as not to intercept either sight or sound, 
or if the head of the house must have some- 
thing more lofty in the centre let it be elevated 
on a long thin stem, so as to admit of free sight 
beneath. 


Archaeological Institute—On May 7th, 
the Earl of Dunraven (in the chair) directed 
attention to a fine specimen of early Irish art, 
exhibited by him. It was a large two-handled 
chalice, the body of which was composed of a 
white meta), formed of an alloy of silver and 
lead, which seemed to be peculiar to Ireland. It 
was ornamented with bands of gold, or gilt 
bronze, in various parts very highly enriched, 
and with numerous enamels and precious stones. 
It had been found last autumn in a “rath” or 
fort at Ardagh, county Limerick, by a man 
digging potatoes. The chalice is inscribed with 
the names of the Apostles in letters of the early 
Anglo-Saxon form, such as prevailed from the 
seventh to the tenthcenturies. Numerous other 
objects were exhibited. The Hon. W. O. Stanley 
read*a memoir on further explorations of ancient 
dwellings and vestiges on Holyhead Mountain, 
with supposed remains of early metal-workings. 
This memoir was illustrated by a large collection 
of implements of stone and ancient relics, 
pottery, &c., found in the course of the excava- 
tions. Ground-plans of some of the dwellings 
were also shown. 


Exeter Meeting of British Association. 
The local committee have addressed circulars 
to all who are likely to attend the congress, 
affording every information as to the best 
and most economical means of travelling to 
Devonshire, and of finding accommodation when 
they arrive. Arrangements are made with 
the railway companies for special facilities 
to visitors. The local committee issue cards 
which will entitle those who hold them to 
tourists’ tickets at reduced rates. The manager 
of the new Exmouth Imperial Hotel intends to 
give free railway passes between Exeter 
and Exmouth for the week to all British 
Association visitors who may take up their 
quarters in that building. The new Vic- 
toria Hall, for the accommodation of an 
audience of 2,000, will be finished in time for 
the meeting. The scaffolding has been removed 
from the south wing of the Albert Memorial 
Museum, and the completion of the front adds 
to the general effect of the architecture. The 
mayor, Mr. Henry S. Ellis, is exerting himself 
greatly to ensure a successful meeting. 


Fall of Masonry at the Abbey Church, 
Sbrewsbury.—One of the large ornamental 
stones over the northern doorway of this church 
gave way recently, and fell at the side of the 
walk with great force, bringing down with it a 
portion of the wall, but doing no very great 
amount of damage. This is the side next the 
sewerage works, but, as the foundation of the 
church is said to be as secure as ever, it is 
thought that the mischief was occasioned by the 
loosening of the stones of the wall on which the 


Workshop Regulation Act.—In Dr. White 
more’s monthly report on the health of Mary- 
lebone, he says :—‘‘ Since my appointment by 
the vestry in November last to carry out the 
provisions of the above Act in this parish, I have 
caused inspection to be made of 37 workrooms, 
some of which were visited in consequence of 
complaints having been made to me of an 
infringement of the said Act. The result of 
these inspections shows that in 26 houses of 
business the provisions of the Act were complied 
with, whilst in the remaining 11 they had been 
more or less disregarded. With regard to the 
latter, working over-hours constituted the only 
offence. The ventilation was usually found to 
be very good, the apartments clean, and the 
cubic space ample.” 


TheWorks at Sandringham.—Immediately 
after the last visit of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales to Sandringham the building of the new 
wing to the house was commenced, but the walls 
of the old house having been found to be rotten, 
it was resolved to rebuild the whole of it, and 
this work is now being carried on. The new 
lake, picturesquely provided with ‘islands and 
grotto work, &c., has been completed, and adds 
to the general charm of the grounds. The 
Prince has lately visited the works in progress. 


Fatal Fall of a Bridge at Montreal.— An 
awful calamity has happened at Granby, a village 
about thirty miles from Montreal. While several 
prominent citizens were looking at a flood, from 
the principal bridge in the place, the masonry at 
one end, which had become undermined by the 
water, flood wood, &c., gave way, letting the end 
of the bridge fall about 30 ft., precipitating 
twelve persons into the water, which was running 
with a very swift current. A boy was saved, but 
the rest, eleven in number, were drowned. 


Drying the Crops in Wet Seasons.—Mr. 
W. A. Gibbs, of Gilwell Park, Woodford, Essex, 
has lately, it is said, introduced improvements in 
the construction of his air-stove, so that without 
a steam-engine the desiccating process can be 
easily carried on by help of common horse-works 
driving a fan. Grass can be converted into hay 
without sunshine, by his desiccator, which dries 
corn in the sheaf and desiccates beet and 
mangold. 


Poplar Board of Works,—The“ inscription 
stone” of the new board-room and offices, at the 
corner of High-street and Woodstock-road, was 
laid on the 20th inst., by Mr. Edward Coleman, 
in the presence of a large assembly of the mem- 
bers of the Board and the ratepayers of the 
district. The contract has been undertaken by 
Messrs. Baker & Constable, builders, at 7,3301. 
The building is from the joint designs of Messrs. 
Hills & Fletcher and Messrs. A. & C. Harston, 
architects. 


Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society. 
On the 22nd inst., at an ordinary meeting of this 
Society, held at their Rooms, Whittington Club, 
the president, Mr. B. Haughton, in the chair, the 
first part. ofa paper “ On Water Supply to Towns 
and Villages,” was read by Mr. George W. Usill. 
The reading of the paper was followed by a dis- 
cussion. The president gave notice, that at the 
next meeting of the Society, June 2nd, a paper 
would be read upon “The Building Stone used 
in the Metropolis,” by Mr. A. F. Pain. 


The Manchester Alexandra Park.—A 
number of estimates were sent in by contractors 
for the levelling, sewering, road making, &c., of 
the Alexandra Park, Hulme. The committee 
selected six out of the number for consideration, 
and they ultimately decided upon accepting 
Mr. T. Worthington’s tender, which was the 
lowest. The tender of Mr. Lowe, of Salford, 
was the next lowest, and between his and the 
third there was a difference of over 1,0001. 


Institution of Civil Engineers. — The 
annual conversazione of this institution took 
place on Tuesday evening in Great George- 
street, Westminster, when the president, Mr. 
Charles Hutton Gregory, received a large 
number of noblemen and gentlemen, the majority 
of whom are well known for their connexion 
with, or their patronage of, matters pertaining 
to literature, art, and science. 


The Idiot Asylum, EZarlswood.— The 
Prince of Wales will lay the first stone of 
the enlargement of the Earlswood Asylum for 
Idiots, Redhill, Surrey, on Monday, the 28th of 
June, and the annual féte and summer entertain- 





piece of masonry rested. 





ment will take place the same day. 
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The Wellington Monument, St. Paul’s.— 
A vote of 2,8001. on account of the Wellington 
Monument is to be proposed to the House of 
Commons this session. The original estimate 
for the monument was 14,0001.,—10,2661. had 
been expended upon it up to the end of 1868, 
leaving 3,7341. to be still voted. Considering 
that the work is not yet finished in plaster, it is 
evident that some further financial arrangements 
will be required before the marble monument 
will be found in the cathedral. 


An Antique Bell.—A bell of the twelfth or 
thirteenth century has been found amongst the 
ruins of Croxden Abbey. A number of letters of 
the form peculiar to the period mentioned are 
stamped round it. No local person has been 
enabled to make out their intention, but they 
were supposed to comprise some legend in con- 
tracted monkish Latin. Those who understand 
the form of ancient characters, however, well 
know that if some of them are reversed they 
stand for other letters—E becomes B, and C is 
transformed into D, and so on with many of the 
other letters of the alphabet. The letters on the 
bell are as*follows:—AECC. KWNOI. AECG. 
EFTHII. EFTHIK. Mr. Redfern has received 
@ communication from the Secretary to the 
Society of Antiquaries, who consider the bell 
to be of very great interest, and are decidedly 
of opinion that many of the letters are stamped 
wrong side up, and when viewed as they ought 
to be are neither more nor less than an alphabet, 
as here:—ABCD. LMNOP. ABCD. EFGHIK. 
EFGHIK. Mr. Redfern has suggested whether 
they may not have been intended for a peal on 
bells, which the repetition of letters might seem 
to corroborate. There is also a cross, or mark 
of the founder, on the body of the bell. 


The Kind-Chaudron Shaft - sinking 
Apparatus.—The principle involved in this sys- 
tem is that of sinking a large shaft on the Chinese 
plan of sinking artesian wells; that is to say, a 
tool suspended at the end of a rope is raised up, 
turned a little round, and allowed to drop. In 
another form the same principle is carried out 
in the practice of “‘ churn jumping” holes for 
blasting, adopted in certain quarries. The appli- 
cation of this principle to holes 7 ft. or 8 ft. 
‘iameter, however, required a total change in 
the details of the apparatus and the method of 
operation. The Engineer, by means of diagrams, 
gives the details of this method. It comprises 
a system of cast-iron tubbing, consisting of super- 
imposed rings, and a peculiar stuffing-box of 
moss to establish a water-tight joint between 
the base of the tubbing and the rock. Nearly 
all the operations are performed from the sur- 
face. A small central boring is first made with 
a small tool having a number of chisels all along 
its under surface. After this the boring is 
enlarged by means of larger and heavier tools 
having a number of chisels at each end, and a 
projection in the middle, which passes into the 
central boring previously formed by the smaller 
tool, and which serves as a guide. The boring 
with the tools of the smaller diameter is always 
kept so much in advance of the larger boring, 
that the débris from the latter shall always fall 
into the former, and for this purpose the teeth 
of the enlarging tools are arranged on an incline 
80 as to produce a boring, connected to the 
smaller boring by an inverted cone. In the 
smaller boring may be suspended a metal re- 
ceptacle, into which the débris falls, and which 
is withdrawn when full, or a metal cylinder, with 


débris and raises it, by working, down and up. 


Local Taxation.—According to the annual 
returns, the total amount of property assessed in 
England and Wales in 1868 was, upon gross 
estimated rental, 118,334,0811.; and upon rate- 
able value, 100,612,7341. The total amount of 
the local taxation borne by the country in this 
year (1868) was 16,660,4591. This amount was 
made up as follows :—Amount levied for poor- 
rate, 11,061,5021. Amount levied for the following 
separate rates, which in some cases are not paid 
out of poor-rate—viz., county-rate, hundred-rate, 
borough-rate, and police-rate, 307,232. ; high- 
way-rate, separately levied, 916,7791.; church- 
rates, 217,0831.; lighting and watching rate, 
76,9781. ; improvement commissioners, 445,4311. ; 
general district rates under Public Health Acts, 
1,736,2471. ; rates under Courts of Commissioners 
of Sewers, including drainage and embankment 
rates, 695,8101.; rates of other kinds, 1,203,3971 
This total includes a sum of 981,1401. for genera) 
and lighting rates levied in the metropolitan 
district. 


, 2 'Shoreditch, for Messrs, Levy & Sons. Mr, 
valves at bottom, opening inwards, receives the | r . 





The Diameter of “Trees.—In a paper 
addressed to the Acudemy of Toulouse, M. Musset 
states that all the large healthy trees of the 
woods of Ville-d’Avray and St. Cloud are, in the 
immense majority of cases, thicker in the 
direction from east to west than in the contrary 
one. The same circumstance has been noticed 
elsewhere by other observers. 


Associated Arts’ Institute.—At a meeting 
held on the 15th inst., the question discussed 
was,— Was the Renaissance Movement of any 
real Benefit to Art?’ It was opened in the 
affirmative by Mr. Wooldridge, and decided in 
the negative by 8 to 3. 














TENDERS. 
For roads and sewers, Sheerness, Kent :— 
SOONG, 5s iicveschecedsts.otteies sbuepebbevedd £2,770 0 0 
Dover 2,733 0 0 
PENT OE) ns shescaciatectsessses pesssedbicdes . 2,094 0 0 
WRINOUN 555 ssccscsobiciscancvsecties sore 2,000 0 0 
MOMBRON osvwcrsscscesssiiecissctedsntess 1,886 0 0 
Young..... .. 1,849 0 0 
ROO ian asiis cakti 06s osdisd nodiwttous sacs 1,848 0 0 
PMEEID c otovescezseses bdesbiussdsscedecise . 1,842 10 0 
PAURNRNON 5s 505 sae dine csdcbbinn addecdess 1,500 0 0 
GPONOOE siscsccteds.pctsseteccchsveeies wee 1,400 0 0 
OND i ost in 066 35.0 0kes cdde ces cheenbhive « 1,366 0 0 
Dickinson & Oliver (accepted)... 1,350 0 0 
POON sssiietsdediscbiscoccescetbsisiceses . 1,193 0 0 
Kelly ..... bodecstbotendanbocepasteciees . 1,110 0 0 





For offices for Mr, F, Eliman, at Battle. Mr. R. K. 
Blessley, architect :— 


PRMMNOUR inn scospahonsoccsdcssvetvensanes? £1,991 15 0 
PPPROOID S 5ccccccsriescclasdstesetsseius 800 0 0 
POOPIE. osieis sésecesssssan ha cddddcbastes 1,729 15 6 
ee | ee eae ausvaeueunvaatss 1,498 0 0 
Ween sssescauscesesshucetedesisndusncss 1,444 0 0 
PRIS Bi cats esis es scadtesienabalaccs 1,312 10 0 
Wood (accepted) ..........cccecseees 1,297 10 0 





For the erection of new offices and warehouse, for 
Messrs. Jameson & Co., Canning-street, Hull, Mr. W. 
Quantities suppliea :— 


Botterill, architect. 
utchinson 


Prerrrerr er rrrrerrrr irri itr i rir itis) 








For Conference-hall and dwelling, at Mildmay Park, 
Islington. Messrs. Habershon & Pite, architects :— 


Hall. Dwelling. 
nh OO OT oO OF pacuees £9,900 ... £5,090 
Patman & Fotheringham......... 9,860 ... 5,015 
Cowland..........00 be cetvomennctie eves 9,700 ... 4,875 
Webb & Sons ..........000 re 9,750 ... 4,730 
Manley & Rogers .......0scesseseee 9,600 ... 4,500 
MIB is foo s isi ccdsbdionaccdests 9,000 ... 5,000 
Staines :& BON. ...<sccccovoccocceyseses . 8,998 .., 4,868 
PBUPMDED  .ocosassnconsan seabenuesba see 8,944 .., 4,844 
MUNN AIO, . ssnccoxvsndpsnsiacesveees we 8,869 4,865 
Blackmore & Morley........0.0006 8,700 4,750 
CSO SION icone caccas savy schpeonesneces 8,625 ... 4,822 
Crabb & Vaughan ..............0000 8,438 .., 4,924 
Temple & Forster ..........s0cc0ee . 8,580 ... 4,683 
Baker & Constable...........c.c0008 8,500 4,450 
PNG cecciceccseaanbess neidiebosay ee 8,193 4,685 
BRN sy cassie dsnscvie cecscasotevesinncs 8,213 4,634 
OE 8,340 .., 4,450 

SOCEM cxcencusxscnpek coscesnvorsnst eer al’ 7,900 4,400 
Turner (accepted) ........ccccccesee 7,798 ... 4,400 





For erection of new wharf and granary, at Bermondsey- 
wall, for Mr. E, W. Roberts. Mr. Geo, Elkington, 


architect :— 
Coleman ........... cecuohanav’ eicactoeacl £3,020 0 0 
Rider & Son ....... seevasupebowaneqeens 2,928 0 0 
Webh & Sons..........000 bbicsctees «. 2,767 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ,,,.......0c008 2,695 0 0 
ee Se eatoranpessensingen » 2,584 0 0 
WU TIED, <a rosccbctenessocesesues Rccesesssocce 2,567 0 0O 
PIE. ccecvbuadadctucssvsschaletobbestie 2,448 0 0 
Sugg (accepted) ........ Wishecdbsaee 2,198 0 0 





For building house, shop, and manufactory, at 113, 
f Robert P, 
Notley, architect :— 


BE Verw BONG icici vise .idiceseosdisci £1,749 0 0 
Ball. & Stage - severe ccsesevcccsctesces 1,640 0 0 
ET aris'cph sonecvaisciihanbaietsosoah aon 1,589 0 0 
CR Oe I. acedavessceceescssutarosae 580 0 0 
Browne & Robinson.................. 1,528 0 0 
IE cigs sch ventnscnssthestnsbootenssieaigha 1,520 0 0 
Newman & Mann.,........cccccceeee . 1,496 0 0 
MEMIOE Oe THD. ciscpncccacecoesivbacses 1,489 0 0 
cn TE ee er te 1,450 0 0 
Webbs & Bent icesissscscrsesssiciircccs 1,440 0 0 
Morter (accepted) ..........ccceseee 1,347 0 0 





For building warehouse, for Messrs. Peake, Bros., West 
Bute Dock, Cardiff. Mr. J, Hartland, architect, Quan- 
tities supplied :— 


DRUG aa ii sdk, .ivhanie die ste eitinied £819 2 0 
1S EEL RE ee a 772 0 O 
RONG cn cvesececusisskssnegoesresd 750 0 0 
Seager (accepted) ...........cccceseeee 750 0 0 
MOON aids Bian EdevbbbeseoccvdeDassibice 748 0 0 





For building two new receiving wards at the Milton 
Union. Mr. B. Adkins, architect :— 








Gammon Sebo ctaiuascadintvoa £815 7 6 
ce Oe a SN ly Rb RE 799 10 0 
oat pean spas EN eS ee 738 0 0 
WOON. seins decid. evicatnetedilee cee 678 0 0 

EE cnnsbicscppergcheh Cbqiesicnerstesees 661 0 0 
SMMEUR Cove Cacccuhaccascnsesebocgndpiacescpaess 653 0 0 
Moore (accepted) ........csccccceerees 653 0-0 


For the erection of Baptist Chapel, with 
and vestries, &c., in Grove-road, Victoria Park, 
Searle & Son, architects. Quantities = — 










Patman & Fotheringham .......... 3998 0.9 
DOVE, BLOG, ....pssrecercecsese 3,990 0 9 
Brass ....... 3,960 0 0 
Myers & Sons 3,791 0 0 
BOOEY  ssinsoces 3,789 0 9 
Ennor .... 3,564 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & C ‘e 3,540 0 9 
Newman & Mann ..........0..scceeee 3,490 0 0 





Mesens, 


For the erection of a house in Duke-street, Brighton, 
Quantities 


for Mr. Swain, Mr. G. Tupper, architect. 








supplied :— 
Cheesman & Co. .......csseeeee crseseee £890 0 0 
Holloway & Son .....sccccsesccscesesees 850 0 0 
Dancy & Son edesecesesoscesasstecice 848 0 0 
W. & T. Garrett ........0c0008 ibbandaee . 828 00 
Lockyer sesesseee 817 0 0 
Dean & Dickerson ...........0.ses000 - 815 00 
Patching & Son .......ssceese0 srsereee 800 0 0 
Kemp (accepted)........ evvseseee seers 763 0 0 





For the erection of a detached cottage, at Stoke-next. 
Guildford, for Mr. Drury. Mr, Henry Peak, architect. 


Bristow & Burdett .......... erebdsiceed £245 10 0 
DG Fo TOO icsirsccvrerecrccccscsscncees 243 0 0 
Doogey cancevecesesscceses astanianiséiane « 231 00 
ME csacececsaceostcscascotpiadanatossescectte 226 0 0 
Dickinson (accepted)... - 200 00 





For finishing Nos. 9 and 10, Florence-villas, Feltham, 


Mr, Robert P. Notley, architect :— 


Morter  secccccee se eeoeceesoyecs £557 0 0 
Fisher ..... ccagade es cimasondas anne rey 
Winterborn (accepted) ...... Matesetes 385 0 0 





For building reading and billiard rooms, at Seaford, 
Sussex, for Dr. ‘lyler Smith. Mr, G. Major, architect; 
00 


BUY scacetssecseccccccnees eindescdaddveuecd 
BOEGISS: 000555 sidcccsasesors nobiles saugenes . 620 00 
Banks (accepted) ........cceseeeeenee - 666 00 





For English Presbyterian Church, at Beaumaris, Mr, 


R, G. Thomas, architect :— 


Church, Boundary Wall, 

Thomas......... coos £1,125 0 O sees £1038 0 0 
George & Co. ..... 1,108.13 8 ..... . 070 
Chester ...000-.ceeeeee 894 0 O  ceceee 68 15 0 
ROgers ....cccceceeee ee ak | ere . - 
Rowlands ........... . 89 0 0 pe - 
Thomas & Son...... 890 0 O sess - 
MUN ssaicacesascarasee Ter OO" wats . 7% 00 
Pritchard. & Son 

(accepted) ..... i OT OO) cccsen,. CRRGEG 





For the erection of four pairs of villa residences and 
house, at Lower Norwood, for Messrs, J, & J. Allen, Mr, 


Albert Bridgman, architect :— 








For a house at East Dulwich, for Mr. Lander, Mr, 


Prim, architect :— 





Minnard , £616 0 0 
Willes ..... cdecnatdoucipieschuleana’s tadetact 598 0 0 
PDowell.....ccccccscccscsscccccccvccscosscees . 680 0 0 
Eustace ........0 sR nsnheeusterrsceatactes . 5138 00 
Shapley & Webster (accepted) ... 500 0 0 
Harmer ..... pape ceniesah oabrenanapaptananouns 492 0 0 
FW MUNG ..scccrccoecsercersesccessssseoeese . 48 00 


* Too late. 





For erecting cart-sheds at the parish wharf of St, 
George’s, Hanover-square, arenas rte _ 


eoceeee eeeccee ee ececcencescesee fees 


Haylock 





Morris....... Sbvcdbosddetondee acseehion 347 0 0 
eS eee errr cre 335 0 0 
ROR OP ce ce scuieuvevee iseisauindaes niente” . 330 0 0 
EERE se ca tc cchcscsecsmnsnccccassaceaserseass woe 929 00 
Sprake (accepted) ..... Jajah sdeaeese 27 0 0 





For alterations and additions at the Greyhound In, 


—— Br ghton. Quantities not — ty 






« & T. Garrett .......sscccceseseseeeee 
Holloway & Son!.......sccesseseeseees . 401 10 ; 
TUGCR GOR 0553S spesesscasecadscasdsesoseooses 397 0 
Kemp (accepted)... . 344 0 





For building gas works, at Walton, Surrey. 
Stevenson, engineer :— 


BIRR <n Sci. i5 ck eptesascdvonyssste £2,728 0 0 
Wright........... iteieiy ema PET 2,435 0 H 
Collings .........cecrceceorersrroorees ees 2,425 0 
Rigb: PPTTTTTTITT TTT 2,325 0 0 
QUICK ........cccrccccsccccrercvcccesorses 2,282 0 0 
Bivett «6; cicieccecsoecctvesscscsdpoosaeees 2,271 0 0 
| i sti eae ee ed . 3,260 0.0 
MAMIOT vvececcacasscsscdiseecsacotocsenteos 2,205 0 4 
TRACT obicihijce\h. Wades’ corsveasnveives 2,195 0 9 
Bull. & SONS cccreccccscnvssscncercovdes 2,189 . 0 
Nightingale ....o.cscsesconericteccrencess 2,164 





For the erection of a brick bridge, 


across the river Wey, for the Farnham Local Board, 





Hector Harding, surveyor :— 

Patrick © Sih. Sealbiotetseieaniee .« £488 : : 
Dayle inseis ied sotpsnssvnserics : rr er 
pe ee Sue dismmsamecunad 0 0 
TERING «. . iicicccosvacn soosee } od oe 
Perkins ....... doseedibeis ite 46 0 0 
Coker ......s0ccceecnvseeee 00 
TURD iscceccdedesssesce po 0 0 
* Bennett ............... 402 0 0 
Dickinson & Oliver . 0-0 
Goddard & Son... ve od r4 
Yates & Ridgiers we . 13:2 
Knight & Buff os 0 0 
Mesher ......cccocseeceeee 332 0 0 
G. Goddard ......... ‘ 





with accessori¢h 


Mr. 


M:. 
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Sa 
For forming and constracting certain roads and foot- 
s and the supply of materials for the erection of 
a walls in connexion with the roads for the 


See Looe! Board. Mr, H. Harding, surveyor :— 














“a potter wns ET ie 
on $e: ° scavenerseses HA ~ ¢ ‘ 
Coker «+0 eal 0 0 

t eaeeeeeeretee 

; Benson & Oliver... ve 589 0 0 
Duke peenaneeteceees eee seee 5640 0 0 
Bond ...... = : ° 
Koight & Stiff .. 
FLAITiB..c.sesseveecesseereareners 495 0 0 
Mesher . sees 480 0 0 
Bennett & Smith .......ccrceresssoeeesee 475 10 0 
Yates & Ridgiers....ceeerereerssrseeee 47210 0 





for the Hornsey Local Board, in South- 
B. d Hight. Quantities by Mr. 8. J. Thacker :— 



































Henshaw........ cencvestedsscscectsvets meee 0-0 
Baker & Constable i, Séggugese 2,272 0 0 
TPUPNCL.....ssseesereeeerenereesserersences 2,270 0 0 
Hookham wee 2,210 0 0 
Taylor ..ssesssesserencesseseeeneesonersegs 2,196 0 0 
Manle: & Rogers 2,171 0 0 
Kelly, Brow. s.ssercesesssssensoeenaees 2,113 0 0 
Mather & Read......... dhsees' 2,100 0 0 
Feenshaw.....s-ssceessessesereeneseaseens 2,069 19 6 
Keeble. 2,041 0 0 
Crockett 2,025 0 0 
Southcott .....cceceerrrrseerseres 1,997 16 0 
Staines & Son .. nitcemee, naeee- 0, 0 
Nightingale ....... swe 1,923 0 0 
Winship .. . cco Loke OO 
Roper ... oasq : Sa, &-O 
W0d ..rscccoscersescetccscereeecccccoere 1,825 0 0 
Mundy. ° 1800 0 0 
MORIE cc. sccsccasectsanticentacsceascatee eam Ur 0 





ilding a warehouse, Philip-lane, London-wal), 
P ngicarnarigioet of fittings and Portland stone front 
Mr, Herbert Ford, architect :— 








Brothers cesenseocennn MT SASS 0 0 

——aceecnsmngscnescioamne 17,402 0 0 
by & Horner 4 

un accacece 17,079 0 0 
Kelk & Lucas... 16,995 0 0 
Meyers & Sons ... 16,815 0 0 
Pritchard ..,.....006 16,745 0 0 
Brass .....0000 16,429 0 0 
Morter .... .« 16,347 0 0 
Henshaw ... ee « 16,337 0 0 
Browne & Robinson lidhcicidiee See © O 
Moultrie 16,000 0 0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr, H.—W. B.—R. P.—J. G.8.—F. RB. O.—W. B.—F. B. P.—G. E.— 
DO-E A. B—G. M—H. 8. E—W. 8.—I. M.—H. & P.—A. C.— 
L.BJ—E—M. W.—T. T—A. J. H.—R. G. T.—J. L—R. P. N.—A 
Sabscrib'r.—R. 8.—T. C.—J. B.—A. B—@. E. 8.—W. R.—T. M. B.— 
W.8—H. H.—H. P.—W. B. & Co.—W. C.—B, A.—B. E. N.—J. 0.— 
G. T—H. P.—C. W. C. (ander our mark).—H. H. V. (too late).—L. B. 
(is scarcely precise enough, What charge is made ?).—M. T.! (received 
too late),—Experientia (in type).—R. L. (in type). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authers. 











TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

6 NOTICE.—AU Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, Jc., should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. AU other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” amd nor to the “ Publisher.” 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ort- 
Ginat TestrMoNrALs left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, amd strongly recommends that 
Oortzs onty should be sent. 

Advertisements cannot be recewed for the current 


week's issue later than THREE 
o’clock, p.m. 
om om THURSDAY. P.m., 


_—_—_—_, 











- [ADVERTISEMENT. | 
ROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
ema POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN- 
in the Manufactare of Church, Turret, 
i and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
ittees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
Se ‘A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J.W. BENSON, 
= _. appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
Btoan Royal Highness the Prince of. Wales. 
: Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
d cy rte, Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 
Lon nm. 


es 
a 











HE MONEYS of 
oe Correct Yalne wot all XATIONS, with 
& Co.'s, Crane- coum, Fleets! Penny stamps. adden “ 


TURNER & ALLEN’S 


NEW DESIGNS 
For Plain & Ornamental 


LAMP POSTS, 


DWARF 
GAS PILLARS, 


LAMP BRACKETS 
CANDELABRA, 
Gas Lamps, Lanterns, &c. 
Garden and Drinking 
Fountains, 
BRONZED STATUES, 
VASES, &e. 
Gates, Leg Balcony 
Panels, &c. 
Complete Pattern and 


Price Book 3s. 6d. in 
stamps. 





TURNER & ALLEN, 
Engineers, Founders, 


201, UPPER THAMES 
@ STREET, Lonvon, E.C, 








BUILDERS. — Messrs. BARNARD: 


THOMAS, & CO. have received instructions to SELL the 
BUSINESS, with the valuable LEASE, of Mr. Joseph Harris, - 
penter and Builder, of Byron-place, Bristol. The proprietor has 
carried on the business sucessfully for many years, and now 
retires. The lease has eleven years to ruv,and includes the . 
dwelliog-house therein, and three shops, respectably tenan in 
Byron-place, The pashan will have to take the stock and plant at 
« valuation.—For all further particulars, application must be made 
to BARNARD, THOMAS, & CO. at their ces, either in Bristol, 
Swansea, or Cardiff.— Dated Albion-chambers, Bristol, May 21, 1869. 


WEST CENTRAL AUCTION MART, 10, Upper St. Martin’s-lane, 
opposite Aldridge’s.—To Builders, Decorators, Country Dealers, 
the Trade, Parties Repairing, and Others.—Important and Uare- 

served Sale, by order of the Mortgagee. 


R. H. 0. COOPER b having received in- 
structions, will SELL by AUCTION, without reserve, 0: 
MONDAY, the Bist MAY, eee, at ON& o'clock rome, the Amey 
and valuab'e STOOK of a West-end PAPER STAINER: compri 
about 40,000 oon of wr and costly PAPERS, in a —-- of 
patterns; 3 tons WHITE LEAD, patent DRIERS, VARNISH, 
SHEET @Lass, and ae effects. —On view Morning of Sale. 
Catalogues at the Mart. 


betas betel gh eg on and very extensive 
Bale, Brick Works, Woodbridge, 


H. W. COLLINS will SELL b AUCTION, 


on WEDNESDAY, 2nd day of JUNE, 1869, at TWELVE fo 
ONE o’clock precisely, the very VALUABLE and EXTENSIV£ STOCK 
of upwards of 1,000,000 superior white and red facing bricks, mane 
of red and white splays, syuints, pipes, Taylor’s an bricks, and 
other manufactured ware, the property of Mr. Joseph Kuight, who 
sel'sin co: uence of requiring the room for the it year’s ma- 
nufacture, e whole will be divided into lots to suit the trade, 
——e catalogues may be had of the Auct oneer, Woodbridge, 

Ox. 














Now ready, with 400 Tinstrations, price 12s. 61. cloth ; 


PoE STUDENT’S TEXTBOOK ‘of 


ELECTRICITY. 

Being Cond-nsed Résumé of the Theory and Applicat'on of Elec- 
trical Science, including its Latest Practica! Dsvelopments, particu- 
lar'y as relating to Aécial and Submarine Tele. raphy, 

By HENRY M. NOAD, Ph.D. Lecturer on Chemistry at St. George’s 


Lospi tal. 
** Clea’ di , well illustrated, and well printed, 
this is ma ’ excel'ent manual.”— Lancet, 
“Will lead to a correct, and even an exact, knowledge of the 
present state of electrical science ”"— Mechanics’ Magazine. 
London : LOCKWOOD & CO. No. 7, Stationers’ Adee. E.c. 


ERFECTION in BOOKKEEPING.— 


BUILDERS and Others desiring a really £* system, can 
have a SET of MODELS for BUIL ERS’ BOOKS, by DOUBLE 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in “Tne Builder,” 
No. 1,180, and which has been atewa by many large firms. Also a 
Modified Arrangement by Single Entry, taitsble for small wenden 
Address, E. A, 4, 8t. George’s- » Regent’s Park, London. 











Just published, in imperial oblong folio, Price One Guinea 


HE PRINCIPLES of PERSPECTIVE. 


Illustrated in a Series of Fxamples. 
By HENRY D. HUMPHRIS, 
London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Piccadily. 
Cheltenham : HENRY DAVIES; and all Booksellers. 


CRANSTON’S PATENT GLASS awe tog for HORTICULTURE 
and Estimates 
Just published, free for 30 stamps, = ord Editi 


ESCRIPTI VE BOOK, splendidly illus- 
ited from existing Bulla 
By the Author a Patentee, JAMES NSTON, Architect, 
1, Temple-row West, Biemiogh gham, 
H. J. GROWTAGE, Manager. 








{PROFESSOR Ng doy bat <i cod ot clas WORK. 
In large crown 8vo, es, 720 pages. 


({YCLOPAibIG ‘SCIENCE SIMPLIFIED. 


By J. H. PEPPER, Professor of A ea a one Honorary 





NTRACTORS, BUILDERS, A 


ESSRS. DAVIS & HAZLE will. SELL 
I! by AUCTION, at the RAILWAY ARCHES, Cambridge- 
road, Hammersmith, on TUESDAY, lst JUNS, 1869, at TWELVE 
for ONE o’clock, the surplus STOCK and PLANT of a BUILDER 
and CONTRACTOR : comprising a nearly new 10-horse power 
portable Engine, by Powis & Co, of Millwall, with double cylinder 
and extra fire-box; a Mortar mill, by Sykes, *with 5-foot pan and 
driving gear complete ; a circular saw-bench, with driving bands, 
pullies, &c. and set of saws; quantity of deals, Planks, battens, 
flooring boards, and general and miscellaneous ee 
of the Auctioneers, 9 & 10, Basinghall-street, B.C, 





SOUTHEND, ESSEX. —Eligible Freehold Building Land. 


Me. J. TAYLOR is instructed to SELL by 


AUCTION, at the ROYAL HOTEL, Southend, on MONDA 

MAY 3lst, 1869, at THREE o’clock precisely, SEVE. NTY-SIX LOTS of 
very eligibie FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, consisting of one tavern 
plot, and twelve plots for private houses, in the Leigh-road, and 
sixty-three plots in Sutton-atreet, Es:ex-street, and P.ittleweil- 
street. Nine-tenths of the purchase-money may remain on mortgage 
or contract at 5 per cent. interest, to be paid in nine years by equal 
quarterly instalments, = the Balsnce may be paid at any time 
without notice.—P'ans, diti of sale may be 
obtained at the Royal Tote, "Bouthand and of the Auctioneer, 
No. 107, Fenchurc?-street, City. 


SURREY, SURBITON.—Vote for the County.—Valuable Plot of 
Freehold Building Land, situate in one of the best parts of this 
favourite locality, only a short distance from the Thames, and 
within ten minutes’ walk of the Surbiton Station, and twenty 
minutes’ from the New Kingston Station, which is about half an 
hour by rail from 


R. HEDGER will offer for SALE by 


AUCTION;in one or more lots, at the MART, eel 
yard, E.C. on TUESDAY, the 8th of JUNE, at ONE o'clock precisely 
(unless previously disposed of by private contract), the above 
valuable PLOT of FREEHOLD LAND, forming the angle of Maple- 
lane and Grove-road, having a frontage to the former of 100 feet, 
and to the latter of 157 feet, more or less, and from its admirable 
positi n in a fast rising part of the district’ ed it well suited for 
the erection of first-class vidas or superior shop property.—Particu- 
lars and plans may be had of Messrs. ELWIN. gz SONS, Solicitors, 
Castle-street, Dover; at the Mart ; at the Oaks Tavern, opposite the 
land ; and at the ‘Auctioneer’s Offices, 49, Pall-mall. 











Director of the Royal Polytechnic Instit 
LIGHT—HEAT—ELEOT «ICITY — MAGNETISM—PN EUMATICS— 
wee eee 
ith Six Hundred Illustra‘ions. 
F. WARNE & CO. Bedford-stree*, Covent Garden. 





In 8vo. with Four x" — oe fate gy Wood Engravings, 


HE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of 


the CONVFNTUAL BUILDINGS of the MONASTERY of 
CHRIST CHURCH, in Canterbury, ed in tion to the 
Monastic Life and Rules, and tonnes up from p personal Surveys and 
original Documentary Research. 
By the Rev. ROBERT WILLIS, M.A. F.B.S. payin Professor 
in the University of Cambridge. 
Printed for the Kent Arcbzological Socie we ‘and to be had of 
the London Local Secretary, Mr. SMALLFIELD, 10, Little Queen- 
street, Holborn. 








NEW WORK BY DR. W. ODLING, F.R.S. 
Just published, in Crown 870. price 4s. 63. cloth, 


IX LECTURES on the CHEMICAL 


kK.) CHANGES of CARBON, be ata before a Juvenile Auditory 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
By W. ODLING, M.B. F.B.S. Fallorian Professor of Chemistry, 
Royal Institution. 
Reprinted from the Chemical a with Notes by W. CROOKES 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & OO. Paternoster-row. 








Freehold Building 


H. HUMPHREYS will SELL by 
AUCTION, at the MART, Tokenhouse-yard, EC. on 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 16th, at TWO precisely, n»merous PLOTS of 
valuable FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, with frontages to St. 
Mary’s and Kirkwood roads, Peckham, varying in size to suit the 


CITY <— LONDON.—Highly-important and valuable Freehold 
uilding Site, situate in the Heart of the City.! 


ME:. HEDGER in conjunction with Messrs. 


QUINTIN & NOTLEY) is instructed to offer for SALE by 
AUCTION, > the MART, Tokenhoue-yard, E.C. on LUE4DAY, the 
8th JUNE, at ONE o’clock, an important and valuable FREEHOLD 
BUILDING SITE, situate in Paul’s-alley, leading from Hare-court 
into Aldersgate-street, with way into Birbican-street and R2dcross- 
street, and close to the Aldersgate-street and Moorgate-street 
Stations, The site possesses an area of 5,500 superficial feet, more or 
less, with frontage of 66 feet, > and is admirably ad spted for the erec- 
tion of otiring premises, model lodging-houses, 
and other purposes, — Particulars and plans, when ready, may be had 
of Messr-, CUrLER & TURNER, Solicitors, 29 Bedfa-d-square ; of 
Messrs, St. QUINTIN & NOTLEY, R yal Exchaage, E.C. ; ant at Mr. 
HEDGER’s Offices, 49, Pall-ma!l. 


HARROW, MIDDLE3BX —A highly important Freehold Building 
Estate, comprising upwards of 208 acres, a portion of which nearly 
adjoins the railway station, whence there is now dire :t communi- 
cation with Broad-street, City, as also with Euston-square, aff rding 
most desirable opportuuities for societies and other whol .ssle pur- 
chasers of lands, with a view to the resale ix small lots, or for the 
creation of freebold penne or as to portions for the erection 
of first-class country. mausion: 


ESSRS, DEBEN HAM, TEWSON. & 
FARMER are with i SELL, at the 
MART, on TUESDAY, JUNE 22nd, at TWO o'clock, 4 Four Lots, a 
valuable and importaut FREGHOLD reas vt, com prising 
portions of Headstone Estate, and Dunnings adjoining, occupying a 
most favourable site in the parish of Harrow. ‘ne lots will res 
ively consist of about 169, 8, 13, and 18 acres, cuaigienes of which 
will appear in future advertisements, and particulars to be had in 
due courre of W. D SHYMOUK COOPER, Eq. Solicitor, = 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields; and of Messrs. DEBENHAM, TEW3ON, 
FARMER, ‘Auctioneers and Land Agents, 80, Cheapside, 


G hill Grove Park Freehold Estate, Barnet, being the cho'cest 

















wants of the neighbourh od, and being freehold offer 
ve ntages to and bers of building societies. —Particulars 
may be had of Messrs. WOODROOFE & PLASKITT, Solicitors, 1, 
New-square, Lincoln’s-inn ; of H. A. ALEXANDER, "Esq. Architect 
and Surveyor, 24, Martin’s-lane. Cannon-street, E.C.; at the Place 
of Sale; and of Mr. H. HUMPHREYS, Auctioneer, Bun Fire and 
Life Offices, 10, London-street, Greenwich. 


BERMONDSEY.—Surplus Plant and Stock of a Builder and Con- 
tractor. Timber Uarriage, Spring Vans, Carts, Barrows, &c. 


R. HAMMOND is instructed to SELL 

by AUCTION, on the PREMISES, Bermondsey New-road, 
on TUESDAY, JONE 15th, 1869, at TWELVE vw’cl ck precisely, a 
-horse power double cylinder portable Engine, a 6-horse portab'e 
Engine, by Clayton & Shuttleworth ; a powerful saw-bench, with 
tramway and troliies to cut large-size timber ; 10-ton screw "jack ; 3 
doubie-purchase crabs, portable forges, double - action bellows, 
wrought-iron tanks, 4 pairs of wrought-iron gates, circular: iron’ 
staircase, chevaux-de-frise, railway bars, anvil, quantity of useful 
stone in blocks and scantling, granite curbs, chimney- pieces, slabs, 
carpenters’ benches, wainscot casements, joinery, coairs, drawe's, 
fittings, die square, planks, batten:, deals, and a qusntity of other 
effects.—To be viewed one day privr, and catalogues had at 
the Auction Offices, 28, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


RICHMOND, SUBREY. a Building Land, about three 


SSRS. DREW “& I SON will SELL by 


AUCTION. at the GREYHOUND HOTEL, Richmoad, on 
TUESDAY, JUNE lst, at THREE o'clock precisely, in 80 iota, about 
Three Acres of valuable FREEHOLD LAND, on dry, gravelly soil 
close to the railway-stations, the town, river, the park and Kew 
Gardens, some portidns having frontages to the King vekarwah +4 
ticulars, with plains, may be nad of F. B, SENIUR, Esq. Solicitor, 











BEKTS || Hili-rise ; a'so at the Piace of Sale ; and of the Auctioneers, George- 





street, R: camond, 3,W. 


es Sites on the Lyousdown, Park, Gloucester, and Station 


AR. E. TEWSON is instructed to offer-by 

AUCTION, on MONDAY, 3lst ~ + 1869 at SIX for SEV 
o’vlock in the evening precise'y, a the TEMPERANCE HALL, New 
Barnet, in tecertws Lots, the First Part of this richly-timbered 
and beautifully-situate Esta'e, comprising most eligible Plots of 
BUILDING LAND, well drained, and having gas and water laid on; 
within a few minutes’ walk of the Great Northern Railway Station, 
from whence there is a coustaut communication with the City and 
the West-end. The purchase-money may be paid by instalments, 
extending over three years, if desired.—Particulars and conditions 
of sale. may be obtained of Messrs. WOODALL & DONNER, Solici- 
tors, 7 street, Scarborough ; of Messrs. SHARP & ALLATHORN, 
No. Field-court, Gray’s-ion ; of Mr. HICK (the owner), and of 
Mr. TRWSON, Auctioneer, both of New Barnet. 





Sale of Steam-Engines and other Machinery, at the Cement Works, 
Po on Bank, Hull, these Premises having been taken for dock 


fi. N. EASTON has received instructions 

m the Directors of the Hull Dock Company, to SELL by 
Avortom, ‘at the CEMENT WORKS, Hull, on THURSDAY, JUN& 
3rd, at TWELVE o’clock precisely, the whole of the valuable 
MACHINERY, in working order, lately used in the manufacture of 
Koman aud Portland Cement, comprising 25-horse power and 30- 
horse power condensing, aud 6-horse power high pressure steam- 
engines, 4 Cornish boilers, 8 pairs of Freuch st nes, crashing roilers, 
4 wash mills, edge stones, aud severat jpumys,10-ton travelling crane, 
2 large steam stone saw-frames, sack tackles, large wrought-iron 
cisterns, aud various other machinery in connexion with the above ; 
large wrought-iron pitch chain, circular saw-beuch, old, wrought and 
cast iron ; also several sheds, with irun columns, &c. —May be viewed 
the day previous to the Sale, and catalogues sre now resdy, and may 





be had on application tu the Auctioneer, 9, Bowalley-lai¢,, Hull, 
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N E B Lode > Oo, 
ANTITY SURVEYORS. 
2 COOKEIDGE STREET, LEEDS. 


ials from several eminent architets, Terms on 
Highest testimon: = 





Just published, 
UANTITIES MADE EASY. 
A quick and accurate method of taking out quantities from 
plans or buildings, with or without a specification. Sent free 
by pow for 30 stamps.— Address, A. C. 16, Medway-terrace, Tyrwhitt- 
Upper Lewisham-road, New-cross, 8.E. 


T. A. RICHARDSON, Architectural Artist. 
ERSPECTIVES OUTLINED, ETCHED, 


or Artistically COLOURED. Every pierre Soom of ‘A.chitec. 
tural dssletance on moderate terms. Highest references. Sixteen 
years’ experience.—6 Symona’s Inn, Chancery-lane, London. 


ANTED, a PARTNER in Valuable 


STONE pas. LIME QUARRIES, ora Hone er, with 2,0002. 
are se W. B. Mr. Smith’s, Stationer, Chipping Noiton, 


SARTNERSHIP. — To BUILDERS. — 


WANTED, a Gentleman in the above Jiue, to JOIN another 
now in bu-iness as DECORATOR. Capit»l required.—Apply to H. 
PRICHARD, Esq. Weilington-chambers, Doctors’-commons, 


ARTNER WANTED in an old-established 


and successful IRON FOUNDRY and ENGINEERING BUSI- 
NESS in acountry town. A capital of frem 3,000/. to 5,0001. wou'd 
be required.—Apply (in the first instance by lette') to Messrs, 
BEALE, MARIGOLD, & BEALE, Solicitois, 10, Park-street, West- 
minster. 


IDDLESEX HOUSE of CORRECTION, 


COLDBATH-FIELDS. — WANTED, an ENGINEER and 
CLERK of WURKS at this Prison. He must be well acquainted with 
the duties required to be perfoomed. He must be not less than 
thirty nor more than forty years of age. Salary 2001. a year, ia- 
c— 101. a year to 2501. Informetion as to the duties may be 
on application to the Governor, at the Prison, on any week 
ps between ELEVEN and THKEE. Persons intendiog to make 
application for the appointment must fill up a printed form to be ob- 
tained at the Prison, with the culars required to be inserted 
ean By and send the same, with not exceedi.y three recent tsti- 
monials, under cover to me, at the Prison, on or before THURSDAY, 
the 17th of JUNE next. ‘he Visiting Justices will make a selection 
of approved candidates, to whom notice will be sent when and where 
to attend, and the testimonials of those not selected will be returned 
post-free. The person engaged will be req to his 
duties at once, and he will be placed on probation for three months, 
at the end of which time, if his competence and conduct shall then 
have satisfactory, he will be recommended to the Court of 
Quarter Sessions for ee appoiuiment. No travelling or other 
exp: nves will be allow 
SOHN. B. SKAIFE, Clerk to the Visiting Justices. 
House of Correction, Coldbath- -fields, May 24th, 1869. 


GENT WANTED.—W.TICKLE & SON, 
Fire-clay Manufacturers, Maryport, wish to OPEN - 

AGENCY in LONDON, for the Sale of Fire-clay Articles of | new 
| suited for gardens, couservatories, &c. &c. A 


























TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, GLAZIERS, HOUSE AGENTS, &c. 


WANTED, by a Man, aged 33, Constant 


EMPLOYMENT in the above line. No objection to the 
count: y.—Address, C. C, 36, Crown-street, Soho, London, W. 


—= 
TO BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, &c, 


W tccnune! by a Yo Man, a RE-EN. 


GAGEMENT in *n Office of the above. Count objected 
be addressed to 295, Office of “‘ The Builders 





UILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


ANTED, by a Builder’s Son, aged 25, 

2 SITUATION as CLERK, TIMEKEEPER, or any stealing 

capacity. Town orcountry, Undeniable references.—Addcess, J. H. 
Post offic, Forest Hill, 8.E. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly Practical 


CLERK of ’ works, an ENGAGEMENT. Fully qualified 
. the erection of any extensive works.—Address, 
care of Mr, Waghorn, 10, Vinegar-yard, Brydges- treet, 

(heat gele » W.0. 


TO BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, &c. 


W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 

a SITUATION wi'h ei'her of the above. Can take charge 
of books, assist in preparing drawings, and tek'ng out quantities. 
Has been accustomed to measuring works ot superintendipg men. 
Address, A. B. 91, Euston-road, London, N.W. 











TO DECORATO:#S, BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 
ja the Desermting, Painting, &. as FOREMAN, Working 
Foreman, or to superintend a good job. Thorough practical know- 
ledge of all the branches in the trades—Address H. GRAHAM, 13, 
Picken iog-place, Queen’s-road, Hyde-park, W. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN- 


GAGEMENT in or near London, as an ASSISTANT 
DRAUGHTSMAN. Is accustemed to church, scho»l, and domestic 
work, can prepsre drawings trom rough sketch-s, and get out 
de! ails. Good references given —Addre:ss ARCHITECT, Post-office, 
Meiton Mowbray. 


\ TANTED, by an ARCHITECT and 

SURVEYOR'S ASSISTANT, a R&-ENGAGEMENT ina Town. 
accustomed to p-«pare fiulshed, working, and cetail drawings, per- 
spectives, &c. and well up in de iguing aud the gneral duties of an 
office. Beven years’ experience.— Address, C. P. 43, New-street, St. 
Jvuhn’s, Southwark, 8.E. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a RE- ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, 
Clerk of Works, or to take the entire Charge of a Jub. Firot- class 
references as t» ability.—Address, Mr. F. TIMS, 7, Arlington-suest, 
New North-road, N. 


ANTED, a thoroughly good practical and 

energetic FOREMAN, to take charge of a job. Apply. by 

letter only, in the first instauce, stating where last emp'oyed, capa- 

bilities, references, and wages requircd, to BUILDER, 9, Howard- 
road, Stoke Newington-greecn. 


TO FURNISHING IBONMONGERS, SMITHS, AND BUI. DERS. 


ANTED,a SITUATION, as WORKING 


FOREMAN, by a first-class Mechanic, in the Smith, Be'l- 
hanging, Gasfitting, Close Range, Bath, Steam, and a'l kinds of 

















Work, First-clacs reference.—Address, X. Y. 10, Victoria- 





joven Dag aving & suitable connexion, will find this a profitable grove, Morpeth-road, Victoria Park, N.E. 
TO SURVEYORS’ DRAUGHTSMEN. Ws by the Adverti d 2 
WO good MAPPERS’ DRAUGHTS- REENGAGREMEST in an Archivovs dace 1s ee 


MEN and WRITERS :re WANTED. The situations may be 
permanent ones.—Applications, with full ref and 
may be sent ene addressed “SURVEYOR,” to Mr. J. Bell, 
Bookseller, Nowtin; 


of WORKS WANTED, shortly, 

to Euperintend the Erection of a Pris n in Waves. Must be 
experienced.—App!y, by letter. stating by whom emp oyed andsalary 
required, to C. D. 27, Leadenbali-street, London, 











W ANTED, immediately, JOINERS, for a 


few Months.—Apply to Mr. DUKE, Builder, Farnham, 





ANTED, immediately, a first-class 
ARCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN.— Apply to T. C. 
HOPE, Architect, Bradford. 





AN TED, at once, an energetic industrious 
Man © WORK a STEAM TRYING-UP MACHINE.— 
Tes‘, with ran particulars, to R. Office of ** The Builder.” 





A 
7 ANTED, a good DRAUGHTSMAN, 
Mapping ond Architectural.— Address, stating ,terms, and 
Siwies specimens and references, to CHARLES MUMFORD, C.E. 





ANTED, a good practical CARPENTER 

and JOINER upon a large Estate. Permanent situation. 

A middle-aged and married man pref References will be 

required.— Address, stating wages, to Messrs, NOUKOUDS & KING, 
Estate Agents, Satfroa Walden. 


W ANTED, WORK, by a London Draughts- 
man, Cplouret, &c. Des igh, © 

suring up, &c. ed 36 (married). Terms from | ls. 6d. woukipe= _ 

Address, 9, ER et moe Bali’s-pond, N. 











TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, an EN- 

GAGEMENT in an Architect and Surveyor’s Office. Is a 

fair draughtsman, bas a knewk dge of quantities and measuring, and 

is otherwise acquain uainted with office routine. Nearly five years’ 

experience. Good te and dd. DORIC, 
care of Messrs, Hirc.ke & Soa, Hill-street, Richmond, 8.W. 








HITECTS AND OT 


W AN TED by’ an experienced ‘DRAUGHTS- 

MAN, EMPLOYMENT. Accustomed[ to prepare finished, 
working, and detailed drawings, to design, &c. and is well up in con- 
yy mg a ter 4 carried into execution some Ag his own designs.— 
3, St. John-street, Islington, N. 


TO SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, AND OTH 


Warten, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


bly com tent ASSISTANT. Well u; re measuri 
estimating, Pont © ” 4 teaty 4 


very = a. 
taking out and peparing a 
@ practical man.—Address, A 
cheap, E.C. 


JANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
BUILDER ond CONTRACTOR’S MANAGER (or as CLERK of 
WORKS), by a thoroughly practical Man of fifteen years’ experience 
asan Estimator, Measurer, Quantity Surveyor, and Draughtsman. 
Has carried out extensive coutracts, both public and Private, in town 
ote aot scene Any aged 30.— Address QUANTUM, 19, 
entue managemen _. 1 
Chryssell-road, North Brixton, London, 8.E. : oa 


W ANTED, by a Builder's Son, aged 21, a 


SITUATION. Can draw up specifications, take out po dog 
tities, measure up all kinds of ome and keep books; has been 
accustomed to superintend works, and the general routine of the 
office. Good security.—Address, FERGUSSON, 8, Stanley -terrace, 
Church-end, Finchley, N. 








ly, 





. GC. care “Of Mr. Lambert, 10, — 














Has assi- in some of the _ principal 

London offices. Can outlice and co our a ive artistically. 

ag specimens and testimonials. Terms moderate,—Addres- ’ 
L. 2, Southerton-road, Hammersmith, W. 








TO BUILDERS’ FOREM 


W ANTED, by a Young ‘Man, a SITUA- 

TION "as - IMPROVER to the Carpentering and Joiners’ 
line. Five years’ good experience. No objection to work under a 
man that takes good piecework, &c. Can have good recom mendation 
from last employer. Wages moderate.—Address, M. W. W. Post- 
office, Broad-.treet, Reading, Berks. 





HITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


AN TED, a RE-EN GAGEMENT as 

CLERK OF WORKS, Managing. Genera’, or Shop Foreman 

of Joiners. Tweive yeas’ experience in class works by eminent 

architects, General knowledge of all branches, estimating, accounts, 

&c. Town or country. Highest references. Aged 38,—Address, H. 8. 
16, Upper Tulse-bill, Brixton, 8.W. 





TO ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION, at 


home rr aut, in the Office, or upon the works of either 
the above. “ _ survey, level, draw, calculate, and perform such 
other dut‘es are ordinarily performed by a Junior Assistant 
Engineer. ad Mache D. T. F. 3, 8o0uthampton-place, Nine Eims, 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


|] ANTED, by an energetic and persevering 

Man, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of BRICK- 

LAYERS, Quick at setting out work, and a good manager of men, 

First-class reterences. No objection to. Town or country.—Address, 
T. J 25, Luton-street, Portlaud Market, Maryleboue, N. W. 





ATED, a ) RE-EN GAGEMEN T, tempo- 


or eiherwiee. Is a really good dvaughteamen and 

colourist, ro | can from rough sketches p "iat? Ifiuisned drawings 

for ones &c, Good references. ary very moderate.— 
Address, W. L. 21, Great Russell-street, W. 





\TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS, 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 23, 


an ENGAGEMENT in either of the above offices. Two 
years out of his articles, and bas since had good practical experience, 


A fair draughtsman, well up io the usual routine of an office, 
—_ 8 lary moderate. — Address, 316, Office of ‘The 
wilder.” 


W ANTED, STAIRS and HANDRAIIs, 
or any description of Joiner’s Gi R., the Piece pre- 
ferred, Good refe —Address, F. E. 4, Gloster-place, Gloster. 


road, Croydon. 


ANTED, ip ‘RE-ENGAGEMENT ag 
CLERK of WORKS, by a thoroughly efficient Man, used to 
[yey | bags. A — and measuring up work,— — Address, 299, 


W ANTED, by a Plain and Decorative 
PAPERHANGER and GILDER, a PaRuanee 

objection to fill up time injPainting. Country 

Destorovgh-terrace, Harrow-road, Paddington. 


W ANTED, nem a GRAIN NER, & permanent 
ENGAGEMENT. Has bean used to good 
= tne A with painting.—Address, 8. W. B. 











preferred,—P. on 











UILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


W ANTED, a SITUATION, bya 
PLUMBER, GASFITTER, and PLAIN ZUNC- WORKER, 

No objection to a little painting.—Address, W. B. 13, Tottenham. 

UILDERS AND OTHERS. 


street, Tottenham-court-read. 

W ANTED, - a SITUATION, in the Office 
of yoy either to Manage or Assis‘. aed and satislactory 

references, Age 28.—Address, W. 7, Halliford-terrace, Grove-road, 

Victoria-park, 


\ \ JANTED, by a good PLUMBER, » a 

SITUATION as PLUMBEx«, or Plumber and Glazier. Five 
years’ references,—Ad ress, B. J. Orange Coffee-house, Ocange-strest, 
Red Lion-equare, W.C. 





—. 








BUILDERS, &c 


W ANTED, ~y the Advertiser, a SITUA. 

TION as CLERK. Wi'liog to fill up*time at the bench, 
Has served a similar position six years. No objection to go abroad, 
For references, &c. arply t> A. B. 45, Grove-road, Hlloway, 


TO BUILDERS, &c. 


W ANTED, by a Joiner’s Machine hand, a 


8I rUATION wo work Moulding and Thicknesting Michine 
, if req’ —Address, 247, Office 








or General joiner. G 
of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





© BUILDERS AND OTHERS, 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 


TION as CARMAN or otherwise. Ne objection to the 
country. Two ‘years and a half good character.—Adires:, W. B. li, 
Hall-place, Padddington. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, aged al} 
years,a SITUATION as IMPROVER to the Graining 
Marbling.—Addres3, J. 8. care of Rev. A. P, Holme, Great Y: 








TO PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND HOUSE AGENTS, 


ANTED, by a steady, active 
Man, age 37,4 pe epee SITUATION in a jobbing ane 
to do the general repairs of a gentleman’s house property.—Apply, H. 
67, Bex y-street, Windsor. 





MASTER BUICDERS. 


W ANTED, "he the Advertiser, a constant 

country SITUATION as Pain ter and Paper-hanger, Capable 
of taking charge of work. First-class reference,—Addres W. B. 
78. Central-street. St. Luke’s. 


UILDERS AND OTHER3. 
ANTED, "by a Young Man, a RE 
ENGAGEMENT. Can draw, abstract accounts, and is wall 
acquainted with the usual routine of an office.—Address, A.B 3, 
Derby-street, Parliament-street, 8.W. 


HITECTS AND SURVEYORS 


W ANTED, » bY the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION in 4 Architect’s or Surveyor’s Offic, in town oF 

country. Th ee years anda ha'f vy references —. X. care 

of Mr. Macmichael, 207, King’s-road, C 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
W ANTED, by a respectable Young Man, 
aged 22, a Ba at as PLUMBER and ee 

town or country. Six years’ experience Address, J W. 3, 
terrace, South-street, Eon carlin cng 


MILHS AND FARRIERS. 
ANTED, Be SITUATION, as Shoeing 
ani Jobbing SMITH. Thoroughly camnectent 
referred. —Adarece, ‘A. B. Abbey-cottages, Queen’s-road, 


rm, —" 


ANTED, an EN GAGEMENT, oy 4 
MEASURING and QUANTITY ng 2 Twelve “ 
perience. A practical Joiner, &c.—Address, BUILDER, “taper 
street, Pimlico, 8.W. 
TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUILDEBS. 
ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA: 
TION as PLUM ER. No objection, cocasionsllY, t adres, 
time at other branches. Nearly two years at present 
H. C. 28, King’s Cross-road, E.0. EE 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. OREMAS, 


ANTED, ty a GENERAL F 


Charge of a JOB. Carpenter by trade. Age 43. 
BARK ae F, 44, Lesly-street, Roman-road, 1 Fg 
































TO PLUMBERS AND BUILD! 


ANTED, bya thoroughly ‘good Plumber, 
a SITUATION as PLUMBER and GASFITTER. Well up in 
bath and closet work. Has no objection to fillup his time in other 
branches «f the trade, Town or country.—Address, H. C, 21, Outram- 
at.eet, Copenhagen-street, Caledonian-road, 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 

Builder, 4 RE-ENGAGEMENT as DRAUGHTSMAN or 
Working Foreman. Can take out quantities, estimate, and keep 
Address, W. #1. 12, Commer- 
cial-place, Plough-road, Rotherhithe, 8.E. 








oo by a good GRAINER sf and 
on JOB. 
2 MARBLER, a ae oe oe. given fora ee 
work, by os ‘or yard.—Address, W. OC. K. 3, Park-piace, 
bridge, Brompton. 
RS. 


TO BUILDERS, ROAD-MAKERS, AND CONTBACTO 


ANTED, by a first-class practical Mus 
8 Carriageway Pavior, Street Mason, Granite apy 
Bricks, Duteh Ciinkers, or Tiles), vo, TAKS W WoRK by the re 
Good estim: a 
CRUTORLEY, 7 Saaee- place, North-s treet, a” 











TO BUILDERS, & 


ANTED, a RE-KNGAGEMENT, as 


Shop or Out-door FOREMAN, as Foreman of Works, or as 

Wonk ng Foreman, A carpenter ane joiner by trade. Aged 34. Good 

—- &c.— Address, Y. Z. 4, Atweil-street, Atwell road, Rye-lane, 
am. 


SURVEYORS AND BUILDEBS. 


W ANTED, a RE-EN GAGEMENT,, by! 

Young Man, well acquainted with office duties, mn 
taking off quantities, measuring up and estimating works, 
Twelve years’ refereuces from surveyors and and builders 
Addrese, A. B. 6, Foley-street, W. 


io wwe” 





CARPENTERS. 


ANTED, to ARTICLE a Youth, aged 

19, for two am, asan Bt eth mn to ?. enue, Also to 

ro pa a Youth, aged 16 (ind preferred). A premium will 
be paid.— Address, C, ROBERTS, White Troan, Hig hgate, 





UILDERS AND ‘GUTH es INDOS 


WANTED, to placea YOUTH as 
selattinns epitome oe a ie oan Lond 2, 





atreet, Bedford-row, Holborn, London 


2 We 


